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CHRONICLE 


Lee’s Statue in National Capitol.— President Taft has 
approved without comment an opinion given by Attorney 
General Wickersham to the effect that no objection can 
be lawfully made to the placing in Statuary Hall of the 
National Capitol of the statue of General Robert E. Lee 
in Confederate uniform. In addition to the legal aspect 
of the question Mr. Wickersham argues from an ethical 
point of view that Lee has come to be regarded as typify- 
ing all that was best in the cause to which he gave his 
services, and the most loyal and unmurmuring acceptance 
of the complete overthrow of that cause. Moreover, his 
statue clothed in Confederate uniform bears testimony to 
the fact that a magnanimous country has forgiven an 
unsuccessful attempt to destroy the Union and symbolises 
the acceptance, without misgivings, of a complete sur- 
render and a renewed loyalty. Mr. Wickersham’s opinion 
was called forth by protests to the President from the 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of New York. 
The incident is regrettable, as it shows that the feelings 
engendered by the civil war are not, after half a century, 
completely lulled to rest. 


Senator Gore’s Bribery Charges.—The Senate Select 
Committee at Muskogee, Okla., began the investigation 
of the bribery charge made last June on the floor of the 
Senate by United States Senator Gore. Testifying before 
the committee, Senator Gore stated that Jacob Hamon, 
former chairman of the Republican state central com- 





mittee of Oklahoma, had offered him a bribe of $50,000 
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to use his influence in the Senate in favor of J. F. McMur- 
ray, an attorney for the Indians, who was pressing a claim 
for a $3,000,000 fee from the manipulation of lands of 
the Indians in Oklahoma. 

Hamon, according to the Senator’s testimony, told Mr. 
Gore that Vice-President Sherman, Senator Curtis and 
Representative Bird McGuire were interested in the legis- 
lation. Representative Creagher, also of Oklahoma, tes- 
tified that he too had been approached by Hamon with 
an offer of a bribe. Vice-President Sherman, Senator 
Curtis and Mr. McGuire denied emphatically that they 
were interested in the contracts in question. Hamon, on 
the witness stand, entered a general denial to all the 
testimony which had been given against him. He denied 
also that he had even mentioned the names of the Vice- 
President, Senator Curtis and Representative McGuire 
as being interested in the McMurray contracts. 

The committee will continue the investigation and will 
endeavor to ascertain just what Mr, McMurray’s con- 
tracts with the individual Indians of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw nations are, and whether the Indians signed 
these contracts of their own free will. The national 
Council of the Choctaw nation has declared its opposition 
to the contracts, but McMurray contends that the Indians 
generally favor them. The question of the value and 
method of sale of the segregated coal land, comprising 
445,000 acres, will be taken up in the same manner. It 
is stated that a New York corporation was willing to 
take over the entire property at $30,000,000, for which 
McMurray would receive a fee of $3,000,000, and 
was the size of this fee that started the trouble. 
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Pilgrim Monument Dedicated.—On August 5, the 
National Monument, erected to the memory of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, was dedicated at Provincetown, Mass. 
The dedication ceremonies honored with the 
presence of the nation’s Chief Executive, who crossed the 
bay on the yacht Mayflower from his summer home at 
At the laying of the corner stone, Mr. Roose- 
Among the 


were 


Beverly. 
velt delivered an address, August 7, 1907. 
speakers at the dedication in addition to the President 
were Governor Draper, of Massachusetts, United States 
Senator Lodge, President Emeritus Eliot, of Harvard, 
and Congressman James T. McCleary, of Minnesota, who 
supported the bill in Congress for a Governmental appro- 
priation. Other persons of distinction present were Sec- 
retary of the Navy George von L. Meyer, United States 
Senator George Peabody Wetmore and Justice White of 
the United States Supreme Court. Eight American war- 
ships in the bay boomed the customary salute of twenty- 
one guns in honor of the President, and two thousand 
blue jackets and marines lined the way from the wharf 
where the landing was made to the base of the monument. 

The Pilgrim monument commemorates the signing of 
the historical compact which the Pilgrim Fathers drew up 
in the cabin of the original Mayflower on November 21, 
1620, as a constitution for the government of the colony. 
The granite shaft rises from Town Hill, a sandy 
mound, to the height of 347 feet above the sea level, and 
with the exception of the Washington monument, is the 
loftiest structure of the kind in the country. It closely 
resembles the square tower of the town hall in 
Siena, Italy, erected in 1309, having, like the older tower, 
two rows of battlements, the first about 250 feet from 
the ground, and the second surmounting the secondary 
tower which rises from the first row. The monument 
cost $90,000, of which the National Government gave 
$40,000, the State of Massachusetts $25,000, the re- 
mainder coming from private sources and the town. 
Twenty-one years ago another national monument to the 
Pilgrim Fathers was dedicated at Plymouth, Mass., and 
it will be recalled that John Boyle O’Reilly read a poem 


on the occasion. 


Population of Porto Rico.—The population of the 
island of Porto Rico is 1,118,012, according to the recent 
This is a gain of 164,769, or 17.3 per cent., as 
San Juan, with a 


census. 
compared with the census of 1899. 
population of 48,716 is the largest town in the island. 
Ponce comes next with 35,027. In the eleven years San 
Juan made a gain of 16,668 or 52 per cent., and Ponce 
a gain of 7,075, or slightly over 25 per cent. 


Crisis Near in Nicaragua.—The attempt of Madriz to 
interest European powers in his pretensions has not suc- 
ceeded. Germany has declined to take any steps against 
the position assumed by the United States. A paper men- 
tioning the chief grievances inflicted on the country by 
the Madriz government has been presented to President 








Taft by the women of Nicaragua, with a prayer for Fed- 
eral intervention. The Estrada forces have gained dis- 
tinct advantages, but many people, fearing bloody re- 
prisals on their friends and relations, are afraid to espouse 


his cause. 


Madero Released.—After forty-seven days in jail, 
Francisco I. Madero, the opposing candidate for the 
presidency of Mexico, was released from the penitentiary 
at San Luis Potosi on July 22. He must remain within 
the city limits until further action by the Federal court. 
The charges of insulting President Diaz and stirring up 
sedition will probably not be pushed further. The Sec- 
retary of Government has addressed a circular letter to 
the Governors of the States requesting them to rdvise 
all judges against a too rigorous interpretation and ap- 
plication of the law of seclusion of prisoners, or incom- 
unicaciOn, which, in the case of foreigners, might bring 
on unpleasant diplomatic entanglements. Three Amer- 
icans, imprisoned in Colima, appealed to Ambassador 
Wilson against the horrible treatment to which they had 
been subjected in an underground dungeon. 





Canadian Premier’s Tour.—On August 3 Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier reached Weyburn, Saskatchewan, the centre of 
the American belt. Everywhere in Western Canada are 
to be found successful farmers from the United States, 
and of the prosperous settlers in the Weyburn district 
about half are Americans and half Canadians, living 
together profitably and harmoniously. When the Dom- 
inion premier arrived the Americans greeted him with as 
much fervor as if he had been President of the United 
States, and it was in an lowan’s forty horse power auto- 
mobile that he rode past thousand acre farms which are 
yielding fortunes to the Canadian and American settlers 
alike. When the Grain Growers’ Association presented 
to Sir Wilfrid Laurier their usual petition for tariff re- 
duction he reiterated his free trade convictions, but em- 
phasized the difficulty of early attainment of tariff for 
revenue only, while the government is unable immediately 
to grant the desire of the West for reduction of the 
tariff on manufactures. The Premier’s declarations 
during this trip commit the Liberal party to revision 
downward when next the tariff is overhauled. 


Grand Trunk Strike Settled.—Official announcement 
has been made that the Grand Trunk strike is ended. 
The settlement was brought about through the interven- 
tion of the Honorable Mackenzie King, Canada’s Min- 
ister of Labor, who conducted the negotiations between 
the company and its former employees. The wage scale 
offered by the company at the conference on July 18 
will be put into effect, and all strikers except those who 
are responsible for the riots will be taken back as soon 
as places can be found for them. The increase of wages 
will date from May 1. 
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Great Britain——The death of the member of parlia- 
ment for the Kirkdale division of Liverpool caused an 
election in that constituency. The Unionists retained the 
seat against the Labor Party by 841 votes, an increase of 
618 over the majority of the general election in a total 
poll of 7,695, less than that of the general election by 370. 
The increase in the Unionist vote was 124; the falling off 
in the Labor vote, 494. The majority is the largest since 
1900, but is a long way from the 2,595 of that year. The 
present Unionist poll is only 65 less than that of 1900, 
but all the new voters seem to belong to the Radical or 
the Labor Party———In view of the approaching Im- 
perial Conference, Mr. Balfour took occasion to speak 
strongly in Parliament in favor of colonial preference, 
showing that unless the government takes steps to give 
the colonies advantages corresponding to those they grant 
the mother-country by their preferential tariffs, these must 
inevitably be abandoned.——The new Japanese tariff in- 
creases the duty on British goods 66 per cent. Count 
Komura says that while Japan is ready to grant minimum 
rates for corresponding concessions, there can be no con- 
vention in the matter with England on account of its 
free trade policy. Hence British commerce with Japan, 
notwithstanding the alliance and the grand Japanese Ex- 
position just closed in London, is likely to pass into 
German and American hands.——Mr. Asquith, the Prime 
Minister, spoke lately in a most conciliatory strain with 
regard to Germany in the House of Commons. His 
speech produced the cordial expressions it was intended 
to draw from the German press. Meanwhile the build- 
ing of warships by both nations continues.——The par- 
liamentary opposition to the King’s Civil List organized 
by Messrs. Barnes and Jowett proved a failure. Out of 
forty Labor members they could muster only twenty-si. 
on a division, and at times their numbers fell as low 
as nineteen. Mr. Keir Hardie, however, takes every 
opportunity to tell people that monarchy is lunacy.—— 
The Foot and Mouth disease has appeared in Yorkshire. 
The cattle affected have been slaughtered and the district 
for fifteen miles round the farm where they were attacked 
has been isolated——The King’s coronation has been 
settled for next June. 





Ireland.—The Viceregal Commission on Irish Railways 
have agreed that the Railway systems, schedules and rates 
have proved a hindrance rather than a help to Irish 
commerce and industrial development, and that consoli- 
dation of the various lines under a single management is 
necessary. The majority recommend the purchase, own- 
ership and management of all railroads by the govern- 
ment; the minority prefer amalgamation of the larger 
lines with absorption by these of the smaller ones, the 
new consolidated company to be independent of govern- 
ment contro!. The majority includes Sir Charles Scot- 
ter, Lord Pirrie and Mr. Sexton. 
favor the unification as against the concentration policy. 
An influential deputation, including the Lord Mavors 


Public bodies in Ireland 





of Dublin and Belfast, has been appointed to come to the 
United States in September to confer with Postmaster 
General Hitchcock in regard to inducing the Cunard Com- 
pany to have their eastbound vessels resume calling at 
Mr. Roosevelt has promised to use his 
influence to that effect. The Cunard Company an- 
nounced, August 7, their decision that all their ships shall 
call at Queenstown on eastbound journeys, except the 
Mauretania and Lusitania, which are obliged to compete 
with the fast steamers of the North German Lloyd Com- 
pany.——The Annual Report of the General Prisons 
Board shows a general decrease of crime in 1909. The 


20% 


Queenstown. 


prisons have been reduced since 1880 form 139 to 
and over 40 per cent of commitments are for seven days 
or less. Another Board reports an almost general in- 
crease in prices, dividends and industrial prosperity. 
Pa 
Cape of Good Hope.—The federal elections are ap- 
pointed for September 15. The great struggle will be 
in the Transvaal, where General Botha is opposed to Sir 
Percy Fitzpatrick in Pretoria, and whence he hopes to 
draw his most devoted adherents. The Unionists under 
Dr. Jameson are very active there, claiming that Botha 
has abandoned the promises made before his appointment 
and is fostering racial divisions. They insist especially 
on the treatment English is receiving in the schools of 
the Orange River State. 


India.—The Calcutta Nationalists propose to celebrate 
with public festivities the anniversary of the introduction 
of the boycott. The Government forbidden the 
demonstration.——Two revolvers, parts of several guns 
and a large quantity of ammunition have been discovered 
hidden in a house in Caleutta———The British 
Agencies at Gyangtsee and Yatung in Tibet are threatened 
on account of disturbances between the natives and the 
Chinese. Two battalions and a mountain battery have 
been assembled on the frontier for their protection.— -- 
The Chinese have not yet found a new Dalai Lama. 


has 


Trade 


France and Liberia.— Although the first rumors of an 
American protectorate of Liberia have now been prac- 
tically dispelled, there is still some disquietude in official 
French circles, which are unpleasantly surprised at the 
proposed intervention of the United States. France ceded 
certain disputed territories on condition that they should 
always remain in the hands of an independent Liberian 
republic, and that the establishment of a protectorate 
by a foreign power would cause the reversion of those 
territories to France. The Journal des Débats, of August 
2, says that France voluntarily stopped its expansion 120 
miles from the coast for the benefit of Liberia’s future, 
and “it was only with the help of an escort of French 
soldiers that the Liberian delegates were permitted by 
a hostile population to traverse the territory and arrange 
the boundary. This generosity neither Liberia nor the 


United States ought to forget. Our common frontier 
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with Liberia creates rights that must not be misunder- 


stood.” 


‘Peace Congress in Stockholm.—The International 
Peace Congress which has been in session in the Swedish 
‘capital since the beginning of the month, closed its labors 
August 5. The delegates present expressed gratification 
over the results of the meeting. More than 600 ac- 
<credited delegates sat in the assembly, among them a con- 
siderable number of Americans. For the first time in the 
history of the Congress representatives of Russian Peace 
Societies appeared at the international meeting. [re- 
quent reference was made in the course of the sessions 
to the resolution of the American Congress held last 
Spring, calling upon the President of the United States 
to name a commission to study the question of a general 
national disarmament, and its every mention called forth 
enthusiastic applause. The Congress by acclamation 
bound its members to make common cause with the 
Americans in order to secure similar action on the part 
of their home governments. A resolution was adopted 
asking the United States to call a Conference of Diplo- 
mats to adopt measures looking to the inviolability of 
private property on the high seas. By a similar action 
the nations concerned were asked to see to it that the 
principles of justice and right be heeded in dealing with 
the Fins, the Russian Jews, the Armenians and the 
Cretans. The next International Congress will be held 
in Rome in 1911. 


Strike of Hamburg Ship-builders.—Late last week the 
expected strike among the workmen in the ship-yards 
of Hamburg took place. The first to go out were the 
metal-workers. The withdrawal of these men was speed- 
ily followed by a sympathetic strike of metal-workers 
in the yards at Stettin, Litbeck and Bremen. The origin 
of the trouble is the wage-question, although certain other 
secondary matters are in dispute. The directors of the 
great ship-building corporations have refused to accede to 
the demand made by their workmen of a general wage ad- 
vance of 10 per cent. Present indications give no hope 
of a settlement, although strenuous efforts to effect a 
compromise are being made. 


Czar and Kaiser to Meet.—The often announced visit 
of Czar Nicholas to his brother-in-law, Grand Duke Ernst 
Ludwig, has been finally fixed for the latter end of this 
month, the health of the Czarina having so improved as 
to make the visit of the Russian royal pair an assured 
fact. Orders have been issued to have the Friedberg 
palace in Darmstadt prepared for the visitors. As the 
children of the Czar will accompany him the occasion 
has been announced as a family reunion, but the ex- 
perience of former years suggests that diplomacy will 
seize upon the opportunity. Semi-official announcements 
already declare that during the stay of Nicholas at Darm- 








stadt Kaiser William will meet him for a conference. 
As each Emperor is to be accompanied by his Minister 
for Foreign Affairs the usual rumors of schemes and 
plans fill the political world in Berlin and St. Petersburg. 
The rumors are strengthened by the announcement, made 
in the Vienna Reichspost, that on his return journey Czar 
Nicholas will meet and confer with Emperor Francis 
Joseph. Diplomats recall how on a similar occasion in 
1903, the Czar held a lengthy conference with Francis 
Joseph after having visited Emperor William in Wies- 
baden. The regulation of the Balkans was then said to 
have been the topic discussed, and the interesting develop- 
ments of that question since noted, are affirmed to have 
been planned during the meeting of that year. 


Germany’s View of Our Policy in Liberia.—The Ger- 
man press seems little inclined to follow the lead of Eng- 
land’s publicists in criticizing the projected entrance of 
the United States into the politics of Liberia. The jour- 
nals of the empire content themselves with simply quot- 
ing the judgments of the English papers, claiming to see 
in the plan an intention on the part of the United States 
ultimately to annex Liberia or at least to assume a pro- 
tectorate over that land. Reliable information indicates 
that the German Government is entirely satisfied with the 
financial plans being considered in the United States for 
the betterment of Liberia, and that it is not averse to 
encouraging financiers at home to take part in the syn- 
dicate loan now being arranged to fund Liberia’s debt. 
A semi-official note concedes the probability that the 
United States may acquire a strong influence in Liberian 
politics through the helpfulness now being extended to 
that people in the country’s financial straits, but no fear 
is felt that the American Government has any design 
upon the independence of the country. 


Parliamentary Record in Hungary.—The House of 
Magnates has brought to a successful close the work sent 
up to it by the lower house. The debate on the address 
passed off smoothly and the immediately necessary legis- 
lation regarding the imperial loan asked for, and other 
small matters was approved. Parliament adjourned for 
vacation with the pleasant assurance that something worth 
while has been achieved in the short period of its session, 
and Graf Khuen-Hedevary and his new People’s party 
may look forward to the future with far greater com- 
placency than was theirs on the day last spring when the 
Ministers were bombarded with inkwells from the floor 
of the house. The opposition deserves its own credit for 
not seeking in any way to hamper the purposes of the 
majority. True no one of the great questions now before 
the people has as yet been touched upon in the Reichstag. 
When an attempt will be made to settle some of the con- 
troversies which for decades past have kept Hungary in 
turmoil one will be better able to estimate the influence 
of the present government with its majority now numer- 
ically so great as to completely overawe all opposition. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Montreal French Freemasons 


A couple of months ago a pamphlet charging several 
nominal Catholics with being members of a French Ma- 
sonic lodge created quite a sensation in Montreal. It had 
long been known that there existed in that city a coterie 
of aggressive infidels attacking the Church in an under- 
hand way. But many well-meaning and practical Catho- 
lics refused to believe that the hatred of Christ which is 
so marked a characteristic of Freemasonry in France 
could be systematically organized in so Catholic a city. 
However, the matter was brought to a head by Mr. Ar- 
thur Charles Millette, who called upon the Mayor to in- 
vestigate his charges against the Emancipation Lodge. A 
committee of aldermen approved by the City Council re- 
ceived, on July 28, Mr. Millette’s sworn statement that 
he and two companions leased a room under the lodge 
chamber, and, by removing the plaster and laths of the 
ceiling and using a microphone, were enabled to hear what 
was said. One member said he had a plan that would 
turn the Eucharistic Congress into a public scandal. His 
idea was to get some of the members of the lodge placed 
on the reception committee and then take visiting priests 
to houses of ill-fame, pretending that they were respect- 
able boarding houses. There they would arrange to 
catch them in compromising situations and have the 
houses raided by a squad of police under one of their 
number. Photographers were to be engaged to complete 
the damning evidence. 

Although this article is written before the investigating 
committee has completed its work, and immediately after 
the investigation was stopped by an injunction obtained 
by Freemasons dismayed at these disclosures, yet enough 
testimony has already been given to make this an exposure 
of world-wide importance. L’Action Sociale, the great 
Catholic daily of Quebec City, in its issue of August 2, 
publishes a long report of the Montreal civic committee’s 
session the previous day. Acting upon Leo XIII’s constant 
advice to Catholics that they ought to tear away the mask 
behind which Freemasonry strives to hide the identity of 
its members and their real designs, our Quebec contempo- 
rary prints the names of those who now have to admit 
that they are members of the Emancipation Lodge, though 
on the publication of the Lemieux pamphlet containing 
their names they strenuously denied it. They are as fol- 
lows: Dr. Louis Laberge, head of the city Health Depart- 
ment; Oliver Grandchamp, police inspector; Dr. Henri 
Desmarias, medical inspector of the Montreal Catholic 
schools; M. Corriveau, employed in the Montreal Police 
Court; Dr. Alfred Mercil, of Maisonneuve; C. J. Char- 
bonneau, notary, of Montreal; Ludger Larose, artist; O. 
Normandin, hatter; Joseph Fortier, bookseller and sta- 
tioner; Paul Turgeon, bankruptcy syndic. 

Several incidents of this investigation are noteworthy. 








Alderman Tétreau having asked Dr. Mercil if there was 
not a city official among the would-be founders of a new 
Masonic Lodge, the doctor at first refused to mention the 
name, but when the lawyer, M. Laflamme, who is conduct- 
ing the case, asked if that person was not present in the 
room, Dr. Mercil, after glancing round the room, sud- 
denly said: “I have just received my friend’s leave to 
give his name to the committee: the third founder of the 
proposed lodge is Dr. Henri Desmarais, medical inspec- 
tor of Catholic schools.” M, Laflamme then asked Dr. 
Mercil how such a plan as the trap for priests could be 
proposed in a Masonic lodge, since the twelfth clause of 
the Masonic commandments enjoins respect and protec- 
tion for travelers. The doctor declared that the meeting 
that night was not a regular one, and that the proposed 
plot was deemed base by himself and the presiding offi- 
cer. The witness moreover stated that, though he had 
not seen the letter in which the plot was sketched, the 
secretary's word convinced him that it was anonymous. 
He denied that there was any question of taking snap- 
shots of the priests that might be lured into disorderly 
houses. He also denied that a committee was appointed 
at that meeting, which was irregular because the mem- 
bers did not wear their insignia. 

M. Laflamme, having read to Dr. Mercil the first ar- 
ticle of the Emancipation Lodge program, as adopted by 
the Grand Orient of France in 1898, in 
stated that the principal object of the Canadian founda- 
tion is to free the Canadian people from the yoke of 
clerical despotism, asked if he accepted this article of the 
program. On the doctor’s’ affirmative reply, cries of 
“shame! shame!” were heard throughout the room. 

Dr. Louis Laberge, who was sworn on the Bible, re- 
plied affirmatively to the question if he believed in God, 
and negatively to the question if he believed in the im- 
mortality of the soul and future punishment. Thereupon 
Alderman Emard, who is a member of the investigating 
committee, objected to the credibility of the witness, 
since, according to English law, in order to take an oath 
one must believe in future punishment. M. Gustave 
Desaulniers, a lawyer, informed M. Emard that the law 
provides for the case in which a man, through consci- 
entious scruples, declares that he does not believe in fu- 
ture punishment. Alderman Tétreau, also a member of 
the committee, having asked Dr. Laberge what punish- 
ment would be in store for him should he not tell the 
truth, the doctor gave an answer that is quite in keep- 
ing with the Masonic system of high-sounding, empty 
shibboleths. He said, without the slightest sense of 
humor, that an oath was a man’s word of honor and that 
an honorable man, being incapable of forfeiting his honor, 
could not but tell the truth, 

Dr. Laberge went on to make the following declara- 
tions: “I ama Freemason of the French Grand Orient 
rite since 1897 and of the Scottish Rite since 1888. In 
my opinion Freemasonry is the finest school of morality, 
philosophy and toleration, and the reason why our Eng- 
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lish-speaking brethren do not agree with us is_ that 
l‘rench Freemasonry is so tolerant as to admit among its 
members a rabbi, a Mohammedan, a Protestant minister 
or a Catholic priest, providéd the aspirant consents to 
keep the secrets of the lodge. It is because the 
Canadian people is prejudiced against us that we remain 
hidden in order not to endanger our business or profes- 
sion. The Emancipation Lodge, of which I am one of 
the oldest members, is under the immediate control of 
the G:rand Orient of France. I regret that I was not its 
founder. Tlowever, | did help to draw up its constitu- 
tion. 

ilaving been asked how he could reconcile the first 
article of the Emancipation Lodge anent clerical tyranny 
with the boast that toleration is one of the principal vir- 
tues of the Grand Orient, the doctor replied that he did 
not see why the Canadian people should not be enlight- 
ened as to the truth that all religions are good. He 
added: “ We wish to fight against clericalism, not against 
religion ; against clericalism, do you understand?” 

\propos of this venerable chestnut, this vulgar clap- 
trap, Le Devotr, Henri Bourassa’s valiant Montreal Cath- 
olic daily, reprints the well-known pronouncement of the 
French Freemason Courdaveaux made in the Lodge 
Itotle du Nord, and published in a Masonic review, La 
Chaime d’Union, of 1880, page 199: “ The distinction 
between Catholicism and clericalism is purely official, sub- 
tle. tor public speeches; but here in the lodge let us 
speak out boldly for the truth: Catholicism and clerical- 
ism are one and the same.” Then Le Devotr publishes 
extracts from the eighth chapter of the constitutions— 
which Dr. Laberge boasts that ke helped to frame—of the 
Imancipation Lodge. Articles 51 and 52 describe min- 
utely all the precautions members are to take in order that 
they may not be surprised by their misguided relatives 
into receiving the last Sacraments on their death-bed ; 
and article 57 says: ‘ When a brother shall have died a 
freethinker and shall have had a civil funeral, at the roll- 


call of each meeting his name shall be called by the 
I'r. ther Secretary, and the Brother Orator shall reply: 


‘Died on the field of honor.’ ” 

The only redeeming feature in the testimony of these 
hardened infidels was that of Dr. A. Demartigny, who 
stated that the base proposal was made by Larose and that 
it Was treated as more jocose than serious. He also said 
that all the members of the Emancipation Lodge sent in 
their resignations to the Grand Orient more than a month 
ago and that the lodge was definitively suppressed. Cath- 
olics need not be warned that this is only a change of tac- 
tics, since a new lodge is in process of formation. But 
what reveals Dr. Demartigny’s redeeming trait is his an- 
swer to M. Laflamme, who had asked him if he believed 
in tod: “TI do not,” the doctor replied, “ but at other 
times I wish I could believe in God. I think those who 
have the faith are very happy.” So do we, and men like 
him should be praved for. 

Lewis DrumMonp, S.J. 





Toleration in Spain 


The news cabled from Spain to the daily press is so 
full of the efforts of the philanthropic Sefior Canalejas to 
pose before the world as the champion of the “ outward 
manifestations of a form of religion other than the con- 
stitutional religion of the realm ’—to use the words of an 
Acting Secretary of State—that the definition of the 
present exact status of non-Catholic denominations in 
Spain is pertinent and necessary. Fortunately we have 
the testimony of so impartial a witness as the United 
States Minister to Spain, officially testifying to the es- 
sential facts in the case long before the advent of the 
Canalejas ministry. 

These facts are to be found in the correspondence of 
the State Department, printed as Part II of Papers Re- 
lating to Foreign Relations of the United States for 1906, 
and issued from the Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, 1909. Any citizen can secure a copy of these 
documents from the State Department, the text of 
which is as follows: 

The Acting Secretary of State to Minister Collier. 

(No. 34.) 

Department of State, 
Washington, January 30, 1906. 
Sir: 

In view of a letter addressed to the President, under 
date of the 25th ultimo, by the Rev. John Lee and Bishop 
L. B. Wilson, and referred to the department by the 
President’s secretary on the 6th instant, I have to say 
that I should be pleased if you would report as to the 
present status of the non-Catholic religious denomina- 
tions in Spain in the matter of the exercise of their forms 
of faith. It is understood that the toleration within the 
“temple” is permitted, but that outward manifestations 
of a form of religion other than the constitutional re- 
ligion of the realm are prohibited. 


I am, Sir, etc., 
Robert Bacon. 


Minister Collier to the Secretary of State. 

(No. 71 B.) 

American Legation, 
Madrid, February 17, 1906. 
Sir: 

Replying to the department’s request No. 34, of Jan- 
uary 30 last, for a statement of the status of non-Catho- 
lic Christians in Spain, I have the honor to report that 
the existing constitution of Spain provides: 

“ Articulo XI. La Religion catolica, apostolica, rom- 
ana es la del Estado. La nacion se obliga a mantener el 
culto y sus ministros. 

“ Nadie sera molestado en el territorio espanol por sus 
opiniones religiosas no por el ejercicio de su respectivo 
culto salvo el respeto debido a la moral cristiana. 

“No se permitinan (sic), sin embargo, otras ceremo- 
nias ni manifestaciones publicas que las de la religion 
del Estado. 

This is to be translated as follows: 

“ Article XI. The Catholic religion, apostolic, Roman, 
is the religion of the State. The nation obligates itself 
to maintain its worship and its ministers. 

“No one will be interfered with (literally, troubled) 
in Spanish territory because of his religious opinions nor 
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for the exercise of his respective form of worship, sav- 
ing only the respect due to Christian morals. However, 
no other ceremonies nor manifestations in public except 
those of the religion of the State will be permitted.” 

I am unable, after search and inquiry, to find any stat- 
utes upon the subject of religious worship nor any writ- 
ten decrees or orders defining the constitutional pro- 
vision quoted or providing for its enforcement. I have 
received from Rev. Mr. Gulick, a Protestant minister, 
who for about thirty years has been engaged in religious 
and educational work in Spain, under the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, information as 
to the number of Protestants and also as to the religious 
privileges claimed by them and those accorded to them 
by the officers charged with the duty of enforcing the 
law. Among these officers there has been, not unnatur- 
ally, a difference of opinion as to what is a public mani- 
festation. Generally, I am told, there has been a greater 
freedom of worship in large cities than in provincial 
villages, and there is more toleration, it is said, now than 
there was fifteen or twenty years ago. 

The following generalization may be made: 


I. Funeral services are never interfered with, even 
when the Protestant minister, more or less conspicuously 
appears in his clerical capacity in the funeral procession 
passing through the public streets. 

II. Churches and chapels may be built, when the build- 
ing regulations are complied with, but distinctively eccle- 
siastical architecture, calculated to proclaim the building 
as the seat of a form of worship, is not allowed: at least, 
the Protestants have refrained from such form of archi- 
tecture. 

III. A cross or other emblem of religion is never per- 
mitted to be erected upon a Protestant edifice. About a 
year ago an attempt to do this at Barcelona resulted in 
the ecclesiastical authorities of that city making an appeal 
to the Crown for the enforcement of the law, as con- 
strued by them, and in the King’s sending a letter in reply 
in which he assured them of his intention to enforce the 
laws of Catholic Spain against outward manifestations 
of other forms of religion. The cross in the case men- 
tioned was taken down. Generally, the Protestants of 
Spain concede that the erection of a cross is a “ public 
manifestation,” and therefore, a violation of the consti- 
tution. 

IV. Generally the door of the Protestant church edi- 
fice is permitted to open upon the public street, although 
it is not allowed, during service, to remain open so as to 
attract attention to the worship. It is, however, not uni- 
versal to allow the door to open upon the public street. 
For about ten years the front door of the Protestant 
church in the Calle Beneficiencia, in Madrid—that is, 
from its erection until last spring—was never opened. 
Worshipers entered by a back or side door, first passing 
through the house of the Protestant bishop, which ad- 
joined the church. This closing appears to have been not 
so much an admission by the Protestants that they had 
no right to open this door, but a course of action adopted 
by the Protestant bishop in order to avoid irritating 
Roman Catholics. After the Barcelona incident of last 
spring, hereinbefore mentioned, as an assertion of what 
they deemed their legal rights, the authorities of the 
church in Calle Beneficiencia opened its door upon the 
street, and since that time the members of the church, I 
am informed, have entered through it for worship and 
have not been hindered in so doing. 

V. Preaching and, music, both vocal and instrumental, 
are allowed in the churches. Generally the doors of the 





church are closed so as not to publicly attract attention 
to the service. I am told that a dozen years or more ago, 
in a village remote from Madrid, a local authority for- 
bade the holding of services unless the doors were so con- 
structed as to prevent the sound of worship coming out 
to the public, but that this was considered by the Govern- 
ment at Madrid as a wholly unwarranted construction 
of the law, and the action of the village authority was 
not upheld. 

VI. In regard to missionary efforts, proselyting, etc., 
I am informed that there is no interference if public 
order is not disturbed. A general law, however, pro- 
hibits gatherings of more than twenty persons without 
previous notification of the constituted civil authorities. 
This applies to gatherings of all kinds. It isin no sense 
limited to meetings for religious purposes. After the 
notification mentioned religious bodies may meet in such 
number as they choose. 

VII. The study of the statutes which I have made and 
the advice of counsel lead me to the opinion that non- 
Catholics who are Spanish subjects may, by complying 
with the provisions of the law, form legal associations 
vested with a legal personality, subject, of course, in 
their ceremonies and religious manifestations to the re- 
strictions of the constitutional provision above quoted. 

VIII. Number of Protestants. In answer to my ques- 
tion as to the number of Protestants, Mr. Gulick informed 
me that it was a matter most difficult to tell, but that the 
best information obtainable was that there were about 
3,000 communicants and regular attendants, and about 
10,000 adherents, or persons who, though attending ser- 
vices only occasionally, were more in sympathy and accord 
with the Protestant church than with the Catholic, 

I have, etc., 
Wm. Miller Collier. 


Spain’s Inherent Weakness 


The Roman, the Greek and the Carthaginian contrib- 
uted to Spain’s early civilization and left some lasting 
tokens of their presence; still they did not so identify 
themselves with the country as to arouse in their breasts 
those sentiments of patriotism which are associated with 
one’s fatherland. The three centuries of Gothic domin- 
ation did much to unify the peninsula in language and 
customs, by destroying or absorbing the native population 
and by exercising a more or less recognized and accepted 
sway over the whole peninsula, yet when Roderick, the 
last of the Goths, fell before the Mohammedan invader, 
the Spanish unity which was then broken was shown to 
have been the result of military power rather than of love 
for country or dynasty. 

Roderick’s death in 711 marked the beginning of Mos- 
lem sway which rapidly spread throughout the peninsula, 
with the exception of the Asturias, a narrow strip of 
rugged and broken country on the shores of the Bay 
of Biscay. Thither the hordes of the prophet pene- 
trated, only to retreat in all haste before the valorous 
onslaughts of the few brave men and true who had there 
established themselves during the general social upheaval. 
The title of Prince of the Asturias, therefore, which is 
borne by the heir to the Spanish throne is full of deep 


significance. 
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The Spanish refugees chose as their king a certain 
Pelayo, said to be a kinsman of Roderick, and under his 
leadership and that of his successors not only success- 
fully maintained their independence against the Moors, 
but also repulsed the piratical Norsemen and gradually 
extended their sway by recapturing towns and fortresses 
which had fallen into the clutches of the African in- 
vaders. Twenty years later, the castles which were 
erected on the south as a protection against the Moors 
gave rise to the name of Castile; others erected later on 
still nearer the Moors gave the name of New Castile to 
the district which they guarded, and the former territory 
became known as Old Castile. 

Navarre and the Basque Provinces, though subject to 
many vicissitudes, held together in a sort of independence, 
for their language and customs were peculiar, and their 
country difficult of approach. Further east, the Franks 
made their influence felt, now as friends, now as foes, 
until Catalonia, under the Dukes of Barcelona, came into 
being as a separate state. On account of its proximity 
to Provence, the Provengal language and customs made 
a new home for themselves in Catalonia. In 1137, 
Aragon, which had increased from a mere speck on the 
map, absorbed Catalonia and became second in import- 
ance among the Spanish States. 

The Moorish house became divided against itself in 
1031, when upwards of a dozen petty kingdoms were 
formed, each independent of its neighbor, though all 
bound together by a common religion and a common 
language. Traces of prolonged Moorish occupation still 
remain in southern Spain, where the people are of a dis- 
tinctive temperament and of a distinctive appearance, 
showing unmistakably a strain of Moorish blood. Their 
speech, too, though Spanish, includes many Arabic words 
unused and unknown in other parts of the kingdom. 

Broadly speaking, therefore, Spain comprises four 
kinds of people, namely Castilians, Catalonians, Basques 
and Andalusians, among whom there is little common 
feeling. The Castilians are haughty and reserved, con- 
sidering themselves superior to the rest of creation; the 
Catalonians are democratic and full of enterprise, and 
their language is similar to the old langue d’Oc; the 
Basques remain in splendid isolation, for their native 
tongue is quite unlike any other spoken in Europe, and 
is so difficult that it must be learned from childhood if 
it is to be learned at all; the Andalusians, with their 
Moorish blood and their almost tropical climate, are 
fickle and fond of pleasure and ease. There seems to 
be little movement on the part of the population from one 
part of the country to the other, the result being that to- 
day, four centuries after Ferdinand and Isabella brought 
all Spain under one sceptre for their heirs, the separation 
of the people into four classes dependent upon blood, 
language, temperament and locality, remains to a very 
great degree unchanged. 

To the Catalonian and the Basque, King Alfonso XIII 
is a foreign ruler, and to the vivacious, pleasure-loving 





Andalusian he is anything or nothing, as the moment 
happens to suggest. The Castilian is no lover of novelty 
or innovation ; he clings tenaciously to custom and prece- 
dent. The difficulty to be met with in uniting these 
various types of men in harmonious action was demon- 
strated to a nicety when the so-called Spanish republic 
was set up in 1873. Emilio Castelar, as President of the 
Executive, demanded and exercised dictatorial powers 
as absolute as were ever claimed by Hapsburg or Bour- 
bon, yet his precious republic was modeled on the United 
States! Marshal Serrano followed him with a military 
dictatorship as odious as it could well be made, but guns 
and jails made so little impression on the people in the 
way of converting them to his style of republic that he 
gave up in disgust. It is unnecessary to mention the elec- 
tion of Amadeo of Savoy and his fruitless attempt to 
unite in loyalty to his house the various warring factions 
in the country. 

Although only eighteen years of age at the time, Al- 
fonso XII was then hailed as king, and the wearied 
people breathed more freely. As son and heir of Isabel 
II, he had her right and no other to the throne. The 
cloud on her title which left it uncertain whether she or 
her uncle, Don Carlos, should have succeeded her father, 
Ferdinand VII, on his death in 1833, remained on that 
of her son; but the people were weary of war and 
slaughter, and were ready for whatever would promise 
relief. After Alfonso’s death a sort of pitying loyalty 
rallied the people to the support of his posthumous child, 
Alfonso XIII, who now finds himself at the age of twen- 
ty-four confronted by a grave political and social crisis. 

The Constitution under which he rules was adopted 
in 1876, and was subjected to amendment in 1890. It 
is the outcome of various attempts to form an acceptable 
organic law, the more serious ones occurring in 1837, 
1845, 1852 and 1856, all in the reign of Isabel.II. Twice 
during her ill-starred reign and once shortly after her 
flight from Spain there were wholesale seizures of Church 
property and of the goods of the religious orders. In 
carrying out the orders issued by the authorities, the of- 
ficials repeatedly imbrued their hands with the blood 
of unarmed and defenceless priests and nuns. 

All this may be ancient history, but it is history, and 
as such it is vividly present to the Catholics who see in 
the recent action of Sefior Canalejas, President of the 
Council, the first move of a political game whose last 
play will leave the Church stripped of her property, de- 
prived of her clergy, bound and gagged. Alfonso’s pop- 
ularity is on the wane. Who is the Josue that will unite 
and lead the soundly Catholic elements among the Cas- 
tilians, Catalonians, Basques and Andalusians, who are 


‘divided by language, temperament, place and dynastic 


reasons? Divided, they will surely fall; united, they 
could defy the schemes of Canalejas and his band of 


political freebooters. 
H. J. Swirt, s.J. 
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Decline of Religion in England 


An unexpected amount of opposition developed’ in 
Great Britain against the Government Bill for the amend- 
ment of the Royal Declaration. The least important 
element in this hostile movement was that represented 
by the old-fashioned anti-Catholics bigots. The fact that 
this group has succeeded in carrying the bye-election at 
Liverpool is of no importance. The late member was an 
aggressive anti-Catholic. The district where the election 
took place has long been the stronghold of rowdy Orange- 
ism, and the new member, Colonel Kyffin-Taylor, repre- 
sents the views of his predecessor. 

The strength of the opposition arose not from any 
objection to the words that are offensive to Catholics 
being removed from the declaration, but from objections 
to the formula substituted by the government. The High 
Churchmen do not like the formal restatement of the 
fact that the Established Church of England is Prot- 
estant. They shut their eyes to the fact that in the 
Bill of Rights it is so described, and that for three hun- 
dred years no Churchman of the Establishment dreamed 
of denying its essential Protestantism. They cling to 
the “ Branch’’ and “ Continuity ” theory. They try to 
persuade themselves that the adoption of a number of 
Catholic practices in the last fifty years has made them 
Catholics, and retrospectively bridged the chasm of cen- 
turies and made them the heirs and representatives of 
St. Augustine and St. Cuthbert, St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury and St. Hugh of Lincoln. Their lack of historic 
sense is strangely shown by one of their leading organs 
publishing this week an article on the “ Bi-Centenary of 
the Canadian Church.” It is really a notice of the first 
appearance of British Protestants, two hundred years 
ago, on what is now Canadian territory. One would have 
thought that even an Anglican could not shut his eyes 
to the glaring fact that the Catholic Church had even then 
been in long possession of the lands along the St. Law- 
rence. 

Another group of opponents are those who are per- 
fectly satisfied with the King being required to declare 
himself a Protestant, but object to his being pledged 
to being a loyal member of the “ Established Church.” 
They object to establishment in any form, and protest 
that the actual establishment does not represent the major- 
ity of the nation. Statistically they are probably right, 
but they have successfully opposed a proposal added 
to the Bill for next year’s census, that “ religious belief ”’ 
should be one of the particulars asked for in the census 
papers. Their objections are based on the unavowed 
fear that a religious census would reveal their own weak- 
ness. The argument they put forward is that it would 
unfairly exaggerate the strength of the Establishment 
and be an “ inquisitorial ” proceeding. 

As to the last point no practical objection is found to 
arise in the many countries where a religious census is 
regularly taken—Ireland for instance. There is more to 





be said for the other argument. There is no doubt that 
large numbers of unattached Protestants and people who 
never go near church nor chapel would save themselves 
all worry about defining their religious position by simply 
writing themselves down “ Church of England.” In the 
army and navy, where church parades are a part of the 
regular routine of regiments and ships, every man on 
joining is asked to state his religious belief. The result 
is that the great majority appear as “Church of England.” 
The statement saves trouble. It is a case of following 
the lime of least resistance. 

A real religious census, if we could obtain it, would 
most certainly reveal the fact that the great majority of the 
English people are not attached to any religious denomin- 
ation. The London papers are now discussing the question 
of “ Empty Churches.”” The blame is thrown on Sunday 
amusements, railway excursions, motoring, cycling, golf 
and the rest. But the real reason behind all this is religious 
indifference. Fifty years ago it was considered the re- 
spectable thing to go to church on Sunday, and any 
amusement or recreation after church was regarded as 
an evil. The British Sunday was a day of sober gloom. 
This convention has disappeared. 

Those who go to church now are the people who believe 
that they reap some spiritual advantage from so doing. 
It is not merely the obedience to a social custom. And 
as large numbers no longer believe there is any special 
gain in listening to a sermon, and hearing certain prayers 
recited from a reading desk, churches and chapels are 
half empty. Our Catholic churches are filled again and 
again as Mass follows Mass. In the Established Church 
it is precisely those churches that have adopted Catholic 
practices and doctrines that draw congregations. In the 
dissenting bodies here and there a popular preacher has 
a following. But desperate efforts have to be made to 
keep the congregations together by methods that are 
social rather than religious. In many places the congre- 
gation is held together by benefit clubs and “ pleasant 
Sunday afternoons,” at which the service is really a 
concert of sacred music and applause is invited. 

Those dissenting bodies that publish statistics show 
a steady decrease of membership. The organization that 
looms most largely in the public eye—the “ Salvation 
Army ’’—issues no statistics. But there are signs that it 
is on the down grade. It is an army of many officers 
and bandsmen and few soldiers. Its philanthropic work 
—largely supported by benevolent people who have no 
further connection with it than sending in an occasional 
check—is conducted on wasteful lines. Its finances are 
in a dangerous state. The army conducts a gigantic 
savings bank in which members are invited to place their 
money. The funds thus provided are largely invested 
in mortgages on mission halls that may very easily be- 
come derelict property. For the time being the organi- 
zation is kept together by the personal influence of 


“ General’ Booth. He is an old man and his death will 


mean a serious crisis. 
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The religion taught is a strange form of Christianity. 
ltaptism has been abolished—a dedication of the child 
under the flag of the Army replaces it. The creed of the 
\rmy is justification by faith, impulsive conversion and 
philanthropy mixed with business. Very few are re- 
ceived at the Salvationist depots unless they can pay 
something for the poor accommodation offered. The 
Army also runs a profitable emigration agency, and sup- 
plies uniforms and other goods at rates that must give 
a good profit. It has seen its best days. 

In the absence of a religious census we have only 
rough estimates of the numbers of the Catholics of 
Great Britain. But this much is certain, the Church is 
the most solidly organized and fruitfully active body in 
the country; there is a continual flow of converts to it, 
and an immense number of people are hesitating on the 
brink of conversion, reluctant to face the decision, but 
drawn towards Catholicity by the spectacle of its united 
force in the midst of the indifference and chaos of dis- 
sension that is rife in all other denominations, and further 
by the sight of the devoted work of our nuns and priests. 

A. HILviarp ATTERIDGE. 


State Centralization in Higher Education 
Those who for the past few years have read the reports 
of various educational associations and tie leading edu- 
cational magazines must have been struck by the re- 
peated insistence on centralization in higher education. 
Recently Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, United States 
Commissioner of Education, gave a fair summary of the 
many agencies that have taken up this problem, and 
pointed out the final aim of this movement. The address 
is entitled “ American Standards in Education and the 
World,” delivered by Dr. Brown, as vice-president and 
chairman of Section L of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, reprinted in Science, Oc- 
tober 1, 1909. 

In several States, as New York, Pennsylvania, Cali- 
fornia, Iowa, the State has adopted certain rules for 
chartering colleges and for giving degrees. In New 
York (in 1892), and Pennsylvania (in 1895), it is a law 
that no institution shall be empowered to confer degrees, 
unless it shall have resources of at least $500,000. The 
definition of a college, as adopted in New York, may be 
given in full because it has served as a standard defini- 
tion for many subsequent enactments in other States and 
by educational associations. It reads as follows: “ An 
institution to be ranked as a college must have at least 
six professors giving their entire time to college and 
university work, a course of four full years of college 
grade in liberal arts and sciences, and must require for 
admission not less than the usual four years of academic 
or high school preparation, or its equivalent, in addition 
to the pre-academic or grammar school studies.” Besides 
this, buildings, furniture, educational equipment, and 
proper maintenance must be approved by the Regents. 











The work of the associations which we shall mention 
in what follows has principally concerned itself with a 
definition of a college and university. The “ Association 
for Collegiate Alumne,” organized in 1882, has adopted 
in its latest standard the provisions that no preparatory 
department must be under the government or instruction 
of the college and that salaries of the teaching staff shall 
not be lower than the minimum of the institutions al- 
ready admitted. 

The ‘ Association of American Universities,” orga- 
nized in 1900, which had twenty-two members in Janu- 
ary, 1909, adopted certain rules in 1908. Besides a 
strong graduate department, previously the only condi- 
tion of membership, a second criterion for membership 
was added, viz., the requirement of one more year of 
college work as a prerequisite for admission to profes- 
sional courses, the combination being so arranged that no 
professional degree should be given until the satisfactory 
completion of at least five years of study. The associa- 
tion undertook, through a special committee, to make a 
list of colleges whose degrees are of equal value with the 
college degrees conferred by members of the Associa- 
tion. 

The “College Entrance Examination Board” organized 
in 1900, for the purpose of arranging for uniform tests 
of students who enter college. To belong to this Board 
an institution must not only come up to the requirements 
of the University of the State of New York, but besides 
shall not have any preparatory department; shall have 
had at least three years preceding the application for ad- 
mission an average of at least 50 graduates in the regular 
entering classes (freshman classes); and shall have a 
free income-bearing endowment yielding in no case less 
than $20,000 annually or in case of State universities an 
equivalent appropriation in funds expended exclusively 
on the undergraduate department. This much-lauded 
work of this college entrance examination board has re- 
cently been thought to be in need of a supplementary cor- 
rection. (See Dr. Nicholas M. Butler, “ A New Method 
of Admission to College ’—Educational Review.) 

The “ Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching,” was created in 1905 for the purpose of admin- 
istering a fund for pensioning college professors. A cer- 
tain educational standard for the eligible institutions has 
worked more, it is thought, than all other agencies to- 
gether towards fixing a norm of collegiate education. 
The definition of a college is the same as the one adopted 
by the University of the State of New York quoted above. 
A special provision is made for technical schools, and then 
the financial condition is added: to be ranked as a college 
an institution must have a productive endowment of not 
less than $200,000. 

The National Conference Committee on Standards of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, is an outgrowth of two 
annual conferences of delegates from several associations 
which held the first meeting in Wiiliamstown in 1906. In 
the third annual meeting, April, 1908, the National Con- 
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ference Committee was organized. This National Con- | pose. They measure the skeleton, reveal the stature of 
ference Committee consists of delegates from all the | a cause of education. But more subtle measures are 


large associations of colleges and preparatory schools, in- 
cluding delegates from the National Association of State 
Universities and the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. The United States Commis- 
sioner of Education is ex-officio a member. Besides the 
National Association of State Universities, the American 
Medical Association through the Council on Medical Edu- 
cation and the National Association of Dental Examiners 
has put forth its efforts to arrive at a clear definition 
of a college and university and to promote the standard 
of higher education. 

The latest report of the Carnegie Foundation and es- 
pecially the investigation of the medical colleges is still 
vividly in the minds of all. Whilst the endeavor to pro- 
mote solid, thorough studies is highly praiseworthy, it 
can not be denied that the Carnegie Foundation, and all 
the other agenc’es which we have briefly enumerated, 
make for centralization, for a trust in education, and this 
trust will be tantamount to State monopoly in educa- 
tion, leaving aside for a moment the influence destruc- 
tive of religion. The question will finally be then :“Must 
the much-lauded American liberty of cducation, the prin- 
ciple of cncouraging education, culture and religion, be 
reduced to a narrow paternalism which will soon amount 
to a Prussian bureaucracy?” 

The advocates of this State control and State centrali- 
zation are aware of the dangerous principle of State 
socialism which is lurking behind all this centralization. 
Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, in the paper quoted above, 
seems to be fully aware of this difficulty. He says: “ It 
is extremely difficult to devise and carry into effect a 
plan that will secure publicity without doing violence to 
personal rights. Lut since these difficulties have not 
proved insurmceuntable in the case of foods and drugs, 
we have courage to believe that the greater difficulties 
attending a standardization of education will not prove 
insurmountable. There is even more of human welfare 
at stake in the case of education than in the former case ”’ 
(pure food laws). 

To this last sentence should be added at once: ‘ This 
educational standard must take into consideration the 
moral and religious factor and must safeguard liberty of 
education.” We fail to see that these two vital principles, 
viz., liberty of education and the moral religious char- 
acter of education are in any way considered by the above 
agencies which promote State centralization of education. 
In obtaining a standard, however, it is wise and impera- 
tive to remember, as Dr. Brown says, “ the difficulty of 
finding criteria by which the real effectiveness of educa- 
tional system can be measured. Certain time measures 
most readily present themselves—the number of years 
and the course, the hours of instruction per week, the 
number of students per teacher, the years of special train- 
ing which the teachers themselves have enjoyed. These 
are obviously inadequate, yet they serve a useful pur- 





needed to measure the flesh and blood and spirit of in- 
struction that gives it its power and human significance.” 
Another measure is glaringly inefficient and inade- 
quate, viz., the money measure of which we hear so much, 
the endowment and the amount of salaries paid to the 
teachers. This is especially unfair in its application to 
many or most Catholic institutions which command the 
free services of a number of teachers, members of re- 
ligious orders who ask for no salary and for whom the 
college or order has only to provide lodging, board, 
clothing, means of instructions, books, instruments, etc. 
It is universally acknowledged by thoughtful non- 
Catholics, fair-minded Americans, that the Catholic col- 
leges, in their high-school departments and_ professional 
schools are doing magnificent work which compares well 
with the wonderful system of the parochial school. The 
writer is acquainted with a number of non-Catholic 
friencs, business men, professional men, judges and leg- 
islators, members of State boards who fully believe in 
private efforts of education, who have been helpful in 
bringing about such relation between State government 
and private educational work that both the rights of the 
State regarding the professions and the right of private 
educational efforts are respected and safeguarded. It is 
not State centralization, but amicable relations between 
citizens, and the State that promote 
American ideal of freedom of education, 
F. HEIERMANN, §.]. 


will best the 


The Chancellor and the Centre Party 


One of the points of the three hours’ speech, delivered 
by Herr Erzberger, member of the Centre. in an assein- 
bly of the Windhorstbund at Landau, splendidly handled 
this topic. “ Chancellor Bethmann Hollweg.” the speaker 
said, “ belonged to the Reichspartei during his short 

Which party is now favored 
He surely does not favor the 


period as representative. 
by him is hard to tell. 
Centre, he surely never made the slightest advance 
towards us. Only political children can believe him to 
be our friend. When Secretary of State he persistently 
opposed our efforts to omit the tyrannical restriction 
regarding languages in the new association law then 
under consideration. He succeeded in getting into the 
law the doub'e restriction against the Poles and young 
people, the latter being directed not only against the 
Socialisis, but also against the unions of Christian work- 
ingmen. After the smashing of Bulow’s bloc for its 
inability to deal with the tax problem, the gigantic task 
of legislating for a budget of five hundred million marks 
devolved upon the Centre, Conservatives and Poles. A 
fierce agitation set in, which lasted long after the tax 
laws were passed and sanctioned by Federal Council and 
Did Bethmann Hollweg ever move a hand 
We proposed a law 


Emperor. 


to protect us? No; not once. 
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granting more liberty to the Catholics of several states 
of the empire, Saxony, Brunswick, Mecklenberg. He 
did not so much as show himself in the parliament, while 
the bill was debated. In the electoral reforms for the 
Kingdom of Prussia, which failed so ignominiously, we 
had agreed with the Conservatives to introduce the secret 
ballot, which would have meant an immense progress 
for Prussia. The measure was defeated in the Upper 
House by Baron Schorlemer, then governor of the Rhine- 
lands, but he acted by order of the Chancellor. And is 
it a service to the Centre, if this same Baron Schor- 
lemer, one of our greatest enemies, is made minister? 
There is, therefore, not the slightest doubt and it should 
be well remembered at the elections of 1911, that the 
Centre has to expect no kindness from the present suc- 
cessor of Prince Bismarck.” 


IN MISSION FIELDS 
Tue Jivaros oF Ecuapor. 

The eastern part of Ecuador with its prodigal rich- 
ness and variety of vegetation has been called a paradise 
guarded from intrusion by wild beasts, including in the 
designation the bloodthirsty Jivaros, a tribe of Indians 
which is one of the most dangerous, most terrible and 
most refractory to civilization. The Jivaro is outwardly 
gentle and intelligent, but his dusky skin hides a heart 
which throbs with savage cruelty. Cunning, revengeful, 
given to idleness and pleasure, he is so fond of his un- 
trammeled freedom that he will give up his life rather 
than sacrifice his liberty. He recognizes two gods, one 
who is good and is known as Yusa, the other who is bad 
and goes by the name of Iguanci. The bad god is held 
in great fear and is placated by various idolatrous prac- 
tices. When the Jivaro wishes to peer into the future 
or to know the will of Iguanci, he drinks a decoction 
of a native root which leaves him in a stupor for from 
two to six days, during which the desired knowledge is 
supposed to come to him in a dream or vision. 

The most prominent guiding principle of the Jivaro’s 
life is that of the vendetta, or blood-feud, by which he 
takes up the quarrels of his fathers, does his best to 
avenge any real or fancied wrong that they may have 
suffered, wreaks vengeance for any slight put upon him- 
self, and passes the dreadful heritage on to his sons, 
whose filial devotion is to be shown chiefly in the killing 
off the enemies of the family. Bloodshed, therefore, is 
the order of the day among the scattered members of 
this sanguinary tribe. We say scattered, for they do 
not form considerable villages as other pagan Indians 
often do for greater security against some common foe; 
but each little cluster of huts, sometimes separated by 
miles from the next neighbor, consists of a family in 
which all are related by blood or marriage. 

The chief ornament of the Jivaro’s hut, where the in- 
fluence of the missioner has not yet made itself felt, is 
This hideous and revolting object demands 


the shanza. 








a few words of description. The warlike Jivaro, after 
slaying his enemy, severs the head from the trunk and 
returns homeward in triumph. He then dexterously 
removes the skin and by a process of curing and tanning 
preserves the features of his dead enemy with the hair 
flowing as in life, although the head is reduced to the 
size of an orange. It then becomes a talisman in his 
hut, a sign of his prowess and a gauge of future success. 

It was in 1894 that the first Salesians began active 
work among the Jivaros of Ecuador in the vicariate 
apostolic of Mendez and Gualaquiza, which had been en- 
trusted to them by the Holy See. Since then they have 
endured all the hardships which follow from fewness 
of missioners and scantiness of. resources and become 
more serious in the midst of a people so fierce and brutal’. 
Yet they have had their measure of success. They have 
been instrumental in preventing many warlike raids and 
in directing the activity of the Jivaros in more peaceable 
directions ; the shanzas, even if kept in some places, are 
no longer seen in public; and certain practices out of 
keeping with Christain propriety have been largely 
stamped out. 

All this speaks well for the influence which the mis- 
sioners have been able to exercise over those untamed 
spearmen buried in the depths of Ecuador's trackles; 
forests. If the adults have been humanized to this no in- 
considerable extent, there are now growing up youths 
and maidens who, from their tenderest years have learned 
the lessons of Christian morality, for the Salesians have 
found nuns courageous enough to penetrate those wilds 
and do for the Indian girls what they were doing for the 
boys. Thus is the kingdom of God on earth extended 
by those heroic men and women who forsake the com- 
forts of civilization to bring the children of the forest 
to the knowledge and love of God. 





——— 96 

The following extract from the Paris letter of Miss 
Emma Bullet, a staunch Protestant, to the Brooklyn 
Eagle, is, to say the least, curious : 

“ The eternal rains and cold, bleak skies are getting to 
be a veritable calamity here this summer. We no longer 
know what sunshine looks like. We keep saying that 
such weather in summer is unprecedented. Alas! it is not, 
and we find that in times gone by, religious processions 
were made to St. Genevieve, the patron saint of Paris, 
to ask her to bring back warmth and sunshine. It is too 
bad that processions are forbidden now, for they per- 
formed miracles in the times of faith and belief. During 
the year 1675 it rained for several months; crops were 
destroyed, and famine stared the French in the face. The 
people became alarmed, and demanded of the King and 
Queen that the shrine of St. Genevieve be taken down 
and paraded through the streets. It was done, and the 
effects were miraculous, for the rain stopped and the har- 
vests were better than they had been for many a year. 
A prayer is going up from the hearts of French Catho- 
lics: ‘St. Genevieve, patroness of Paris, pray for us.’ ” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


What We Stand Behind at Panama 
BARBADOS, JULY 27, 1910. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I came ashore here yesterday and one of the Jesuit 
Fathers showed me America of July 5, which, con- 
tained my first letter from Buenos Aires. I also ob- 
served that you have a paragraph announcing my ap- 
pointment as Bishop of Zamboanga, Philippine Islands. 
The cablegram informing me of that appointment reached 
me in Lima. I take pleasure in thanking the writers of 
the press in the United States for the kind expressions 
they have used in my regard, and I, also, here make use 
of the opportunity to publicly express my gratitude 
toward the Holy See, and my deep appreciation of the 
honor confered upon me. However, I wish to add, that 
as 1 was asked whether I would accept or not, I made 
use of the liberty granted me to refuse; for the simple 
reason that I do not feel equal to the task. My ex- 
perience since reaching Panama confirms me in the 
conviction, that I could not stand the climate of the 
tropics. 

Since writing you, | have visited Panama and Colombia, 
and there, as elsewhere, I have met memories of the 
early Jesuits. The old Jesuit church in Panama is in 
ruins, and the college is turned into dwelling houses. 
The present Bishop of Panama is a Jesuit. 

In Cartagena, one of the most interesting of the old 
Spanish-American cities, a portion of the old college is 
still occupied by a few Jesuits, and the other portion is 
a barrack of soldiers. The church is the most conspicu- 
ous in the city. Beneath the high altar repose the relics 
of that great Apostle of the negroes, St. Peter Claver. 

The day before my arrival in Cartagena, a new presi- 
dent of Colombia, Carlos Resprepo, had been elected. 
From what I could learn, the present government of 
Panama is very hostile to religion, and efforts are making 
to banish its influence from the education of youth. You 
know the United States is a kind of sponsor of the 
infant republic of Panama. I trust that we will not be 
sponsors for all that it does. 

Our country has done wonders on the Isthmus. It 
makes one feel proud to be an American. I am grad- 
ually nearing home. To travel abroad, and see other 
countries, makes you love your own country the more. 

CHARLES WARREN CURRIER. 


Portugal’s Troubled Politics 


Lisson, JUNE 30. 

Portugal is a land that seems to be ever facing a crisis. 
Every day, nay, every hour, seems to bring new troubles ; 
now it is in parliament, now in the cabinet, now it is 
some party-crisis—somehow we are never without dark 
forebodings. The Beirao Cabinet, the members of which 
resigned their portfolios early in the month, is the fifth 
that has guided the country’s policy since the tragic death 
of King Carlos, that is, during the past twenty-eight 
months. One can readily fancy the results in a land whose 
government enjoys a stability averaging five months and 








three weeks. The Coalition Ministry, under Admiraf 
Fereira do Amaral as chief, took hold immediately fol- 
lowing the murder of the King and was in power from 
February to November, 1908. Then came the Progress- 
ist Cabinet, under Campos, which was overturned in 
April, 1909. 

Next we had a Ministry made up of representatives of 
all manner of opposed factions and parties, which under 
the leadership of Sebastian Telles managed to eke out 
a weak existence of one month. Lima, his successor, ou 
May 4, was called to form a Cabinet which endured till 
December of that year, when he, in turn, made place for 
Beirao and his Progressist Ministry, which has since beerr 
at the rudder. Beirao managed to gather a body of able 
men about him and it was commonly expected that his. 
lease of power would be a long one. The Premier pos- 
sessed the full confidence of young King Manuel, but un- 
fortunately his policy failed to win the approval or sup- 
port of the strong Opposition which met him. 

The small group of Republicans in that Opposition 
developed a feverish activity, openly conspired wit'» 
Beirao’s enemies in the Cortes and through a system of 
reckless obstruction rendered vain all efforts to legislate 
for the good of the country. It is commonly believed, 
however, that Beirao would have finally triumphed 1f the 
scandalous story of the Sugar Monopoly on the Island of 
Madeira had not come to light. An English company, 
as is known, had secured this monopoly through a govern- 
ment protection suggesting startling stories of graft. The 
Premier promised to appoint an investigating commission 
to delve deep into the iniquitous corruption charged, but 
his enemies in the Cortes refused to vote for his inquiry, 
as they claimed that the Commission would use every 
means to whitewash Luciano de Castro, the leader of 
the Progressists and a personal friend of Beirao’s, who 
was deeply mired in the scandal. This de Castro and 
many of his political friends were compromised in the 
other affair of the Credit Bank of Portugal. 

This bank, known under the title “ Compania general 
do Credito Portuguez,” was an official institution. 
Through a system of false balances and in defect of 
vigilant control, the Bank Directory allowed the payment 
of large dividends to stockholders, which were altogether 
at variance with the small profits accruing from its busi- 
ness. When, as was naturally to be expected, the knowI- 
edge of the real condition of things came to the public, 
a violent uprising against the responsible parties occurred. 
The scandal was the topic of bitter complaint in the 
Cortes and in all Portugal. The people clamored for in- 
formation regarding the manner in which large sums 
entrusted to the bank officials had disappeared. Honest 
investigation speedily showed that millions had gone into 
the pockets of the Bank Directorate. It was proved, too, 
that this body for some time back had been made up of 
ex-Ministers and powerful politicians, who being forced 
out of official place and thus deprived of political sources 
of easy income, had made up for their loss by ruthlessly 
robbing the smal] depositors, who had trusted their all 
to the Bank. 

To put an end to further exposures of de Castro by 
his enemies, Beirao asked permission to adjourn the 
Cortes and to await the result of a new election. King 
Manuel refused to stand for this program, since parlia- 
ment had not yet voted the budget for the year 1910-1911, 
and thus we in this poor land find ourselves in a desperate . 
strait indeed. It will be difficult at this juncture to find 
in Portugal a leader powerful enough to gather about 
him a parliamentary majority upon which he may rely. 
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in his efforts to save us from the crisis. The Republicans 
are valiantly proclaiming that it will be impossible to find 
way out of the evil situation. They argue that the days 
f the monarchy are numbered. Meantime the friends 
t order hope, and, as | have assurance, expect that the 
young King Manuel will meet success in his efforts to 
restore peace to our troubled land. 


~_- 
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A Lament from Salvador 


SAN SALVADOR, JULY 4, 1910. 

lhe channel thi h which the diminished resources 
! the small Central .\merican republics find an outlet 
is pictured in what we have learned from bitter experience 

‘all “ diplomatic claims.” A bridge builder comes 
along and makes a contract with our government for 
an tron bridge over one of our little rivers, not a Missis- 
sippi by any means ; the first winter freshet carries it away. 
for it was constructed of four thin boards and eight 
telegraph wires. We refuse payment; the contractor 
complains to his consul, who refers the claim to his 
vovernment. The result is that we are coerced into 
paying $200,000 tor what was not worth $20,000, because 
in diplomacy, which hardly ever walks in the way of 
eternal justice, the weak are rarely in the right and the 
wowerful are rarely in the wrong. 

(aranted that Don José Santos Zelaya, like Don 
Cipriano Castro of Venezuela, was as tyrannical as could 
be, does it follow that therefore there was sufficient 
reason to call in foreigners to forge chains for us which, 
perhaps, we could never break by our own unaided 
strength? To get rid of a bad president, should we 
bestow upon interlopers the best part of our territory 
and become another Panama ? 

* Woe to her who is born beautiful.” said a Spanish 
poet. Central America ts one great garden spot. Of the 
tive republics which constitute it, Costa Rica is the most 
sensible; Nicaragua is in chains; Honduras has an im- 
mense foreign debt; Salvador is as badly off ; and Guate- 
mala is in the throes of economic distress so that one 
dollar of United States money is equivalent to eighteen 
dollars of her hopelessly depreciated paper currency. 

President Madriz is known as a Moderate Liberal and 
took an active part in the Treaty of Washington, whose 
consequences we are just beginning to experience. My 
opinion is that we Catholics have little to hope for in 
Nicaragua, regardless of which side finally wins, for 
we know not what compromising agreements have been 
made with outside influences, agencies and interests, to 
secure the requisite aid. 

lhe two political parties in the Central American re- 
publics are known as Liberals and Conservatives, the 
former being hostile to the Church and the latter in its 
favor. Theoretically such is the stand of the two parties, 
but we are constrained to say that in action the Con- 
servatives, in spite of their pretensions, have not always 
been on the side of the Church. In attempting to shake 
ott the yoke of Zelaya, the Nicaraguans have not been 
particularly choice in their selection of men and means. 
Zelaya is a Liberal, and so is Estrada. Some Nicara- 
guans have been ready to sacrifice their national inde- 
pendence for the sake of dislodging Madriz. But more 
anon 
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Statistics of Suicide in Tokio 


SHANGHAI, JUNE 14, 1910. 

The modern growth of engineering and mechanical 
industry, combined with the gradual advance of the price 
of daily necessaries, says the Japan Times, has greatly 
enhanced the difficulty of living in Tokio, especially 
among the people of the lower classes. In consequeace 
the number of suicides shows an annually increasing 
tendency to grow—regrettable as it is. The following 
statistics, gleaned from the same paper, show the number 
cf suicides committed, or attempted, during the year be- 
tore last in Tokio. The results are those published by 
the Metropolitan Police authorities : 





Causes. Committed. Attempted. 
eee eer ree 184 64 
if” gk eee eee 60 23 
EY CC Gh i he eb hae Cnep ee Seen 23 20 
Ee eer re re 26 23 
5. acu dnp 0a. Rae ee eR 83 25 
rr 20 59 
PS ccc cssnion ke han ead 12 8 
a ae hs a wach op Aae oni ewes Wee 10 + 
OE M0 ann 0 pinwdcan eee ee a 15 6 
Dread of discovery for crimes com- 

I sks he acide > n'a he bias ares 5) 5) 
NE 6 nhs ts) ccenseae en aee 5 
Exasperation due to discipline of par- 

GE oc oees.cebkat wae cewans sees 3 5 
Mental excitement ................ 13 
EPP Tree 189 
ey Pa 23 

NE, 0 one ap etandenw bende sae 658 255 


Of the above mentioned cases, 22 ended their lives by 
hanging themselves, 205 by drowning, 28 by cutting their 
throat or committing harakiri, 49 by taking poison, 143 
by allowing themselves to be run over by railway trains, 
t by shooting themselves, and the rest by other means, 
making the large total of 658 in one year. Comparing the 
figures for the year under review with the period when 
good feeling prevailed after the war with China, there 
were in 1896 altogether, 569 cases of suicide including 
366 committed and 203 attempted. 

The increase during the twelve years period, 1896- 
1908, inclusively, thus stands at only 74, while in 
1909 the total number of suicides, both committed and 
attempted, reached 959, showing an astounding increase 
of 301 over the previous year. Considering that this un- 
desirable growth of self-destruction is in most cases the 
result of bad times, and therefore a barometer of the 
economic condition of the public, one may infer that the 
greatest depth of depression was reached last year. 

* M. KENNELLY, s.J. 


Masonic Amenities in Brazil 


Porto ALEGRE, JULY 1, 1910. 

Amazonas, the largest State of Brazil, with an area al- 
most two and a half times as great as that of Texas, is the 
home of nomadic Indian tribes who are strangers to civ- 
ilization. The sparse towns and military posts shelter the 
few inhabitants that are supposed to be civilized. Boa 
Vista, the seat of government of the district of Rio Branco 
in the northern part of the State, is one such settlement. 
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Five years ago the Benedictines established themselves 
there to evangelize the natives and also to look after the 
spiritual welfare of the rubber gatherers and others who 
might profit by their ministrations. These worthy pio- 
neers of religion and civilization have recently been sub- 
jected to such harsh treatment by the Masonic authorities 
of Boa Vista that the readers of AMERICA ought to have 
the facts of the case. 

lather Adalbert had just finished Mass in the church 
when a man presented himself as godfather at a bap- 
tism, adding the information, before any inquiry had been 
made, that he was a I'reemason and a member of the local 
lodge. The priest, as in conscience bound, informed him 
that, as he was not in the communion of the Church, he 
could not be admitted as a sponsor at Catholic baptism. 
The man took himself off, pouring forth a volley of coarse 
language as he went. Father Adalbert then went to the 
residence of the district judge, which was speedily sur- 
rounded by a threatening mob, headed by the chief of 
police accompanied by the public attorney, the Worthy 
Master of the Freemasons, the local political leader and 
the vice-mayor. 

Father Adalbert and his companion, Father Bonaven- 
ture, in the midst of a shower of blows, insults and 
threats were dragged to the church where the latter was 
compelled to administer baptism. The chief of police 
himself struck the priest and spat in his face, then draw- 
ing his revolver fired a shot at him which wounded a 
young man who, seeing the chief’s action, threw himself 
in front of the priest. 

The missioners fled from the town and took refuge in 
a farm-house almost under the walls of the military post, 
Fort St. Joachim. In answer to a telegram sent by some 
Catholics, President Pecanha ordered the Governor of 
Amazonas at the capital, Manaos, to protect the priests 
and the Church property, but as that worthy was hand 
in glove with the chief of police of Boa Vista, he sent an 
armed force against the house in which the Benedictines 
had found refuge, arrested the priests and the servants, 
and carried them off to jail. The building was subjected 
to so fierce a fusilade that the furniture and the library 
were practically rendered worthless. Upon receiving 
word of this new display of violence, President Peganha 
ordered the garrison to be re-enforced—that was all. 

The missioners remained in prison until they were re- 
leased on a writ of habeas corpus, issued by the supreme 
court. Nothing has been done to punish the offenders, 
nor is it likely that any steps will be taken against them, 


for their friends are influential. 
A. PALAVRA., 


Seventh General Austrian Katholikentag 


An Innsbruck correspondent sends us the following 
announcement recently published by those in charge of 
the preparatory work of the seventh general Katholiken- 
tag of the Austrian Catholics, 

‘As already made known this important gathering of 
the ——". of Austria-Hungary will be held in Inns- 
bruck, Sept. 9-11. The place of meeting is itself a great 
attraction, as Tyrol’s capital city is acknowledged to be 
the most beautiful of the Alpine cities of our Empire. 
Snugly hidden deep in the Inn valley, surrounded by the 
mightiest peaks of the Bavarian Alps, Innsbruck de- 
servedly bears the name given it by the tourists, who 





throng into the ‘ Pearl of the Alpine world’ every year 
to enjoy its delightful offerings to vacation seekers. 

‘No doubt the reputation it has won in this regard will 
tempt many to make the Katholikentag an incident in their 
summer outing this year, and the fact that Innsbruck is in 
close proximity to Oberammergau suggests another rea- 
son why this should be so. It happens that September 8 is 
one of the announced dates for the presentation of the 
Passion Play, and as it takes but an easy day’s journey 
to make the delightful trip across the mountains through 
Scharnitz, Seefield, Zirl and so into Tyrol and Innsbruck, 
we feel confident that many will so arrange their vacation 
itinerary as thus to come to our Katholikentag whose 
preliminary sessions will be held September 9. 

‘The call recently issued by the officials in charge of 
the Congress has aroused enthusiasm in every part of 
Austria’s dominions, and while an cccasional word is 
heard in criticism of the project and in doubt of its ex- 
pediency under the conditions now prevailing, the general 
voice is undoubtedly strong in its assurance of good 
wishes and in earnest pledges of help towards the com- 
plete success of the prospective gathering. It will be a 
source of gratification to know that among the first letters 
of commendation and promises of support received by the 
committee, were particularly cordial greetings from our 
brethren in Hungary. The bishops of that kingdom are 
quite in accord with the general resolve to make the 
present year’s Katholikentag a notable success. The 
program of the various general and sectional meetings 
te be held during the Congress is nearly completed and 
will be announced in a few days.” 





°eoe—— 


A press cable from Rome states that Cardinal Vin- 
cenzo Vannutelli is delighted with the manner in which 
his projected visit to the United States subsequent to 
the Eucharistic Congress in Montreal, at which he will 
be present as Papal Legate, is being received. 

So many invitations are pouring in from American 
dioceses, accompanied by the most interesting programs 
of entertainments, excursions and festivities, that he 
hardly knows what to answer—what to say to such en- 
thusiastic manifestations from American Catholics. 

He has already accepted invitations to be the guest of 
Archbishop O’Connell at Boston, then of Archbishop 
Farley, of New York, of Cardinal Gibbons at Baltimore 
and of Archbishop Ireland in St. Paul. Archbishop 
Riordan of San Francisco, an old friend, has also sent 
a pressing invitation which he is considering. An inter- 
esting circumstance is that Cardinal Vincenzo Vannutelli, 
though 74, is still young looking, strong and vigorous, 
and is giving a fresh proof of youth by undertaking to 
study English, which he can now understand but cannot 
talk readily. His address at the opening of the Eucha- 
ristic Congress will be delivered in French. 

The date for the consecration of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, this city, has been set by Archbishop Farley for 
October 5. It is expected that Cardinal Vannutelli, 
Cardinal Logue, Cardinal Gibbons and most of 
the foreign prelates and ecclesiastics at the Montreal 
Congress, with a majority of the Canadian and American 
hierarchy, will be present at the consecration. The cere- 
monial, owing to the presence of three princes of the 
Church, will probably be the most imposing of its kind 
ever witnessed in New York City. 
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The Holy See and Spain 


The Concordat of 1851, in virtue of its Art. XLVI, as 
modified by an agreement reached in 1859, is “a law of 
the State.” Both parties bound themselves and _ their 
successors to a faithful observance of its provisions, and 
promised, in case of any disagreement or difficulty, to 
come to a friendly understanding. It is now nine years 
since Spain first moved a modification of the Concordat. 
Two subjects were proposed for discussion and revision, 
namely, a reduction in the number of dioceses, and the 
fixing of the legal status of the religious orders. 

An Associations Law, passed in 1887, was aimed at 
the Orders not expressly included in the Concordat, but 
it was never enforced against them. By a decree of 
September 19, 1901, Minister Sagasta sought to put into 
motion the provisions of the Associations Law of 1887; 
but as the Holy See protested against this as an infringe- 
ment of the Concordat, the measure was dropped and 
a “modus vivendi”’ was adopted on April 2, 1902, in 
virtue of which the legal existence of all orders approved 
by the Church was provisionally recognized until the 
Holy See and Spain should reach an agreement on the 
revision of the Concordat. Nothing has been agreed 
upon which might deprive the modus vivendi of any of 
its vigor or binding force. Prime ministers succeeded 
one another in such quick succession that when Maura 
returned to power, January 25, 1907, few, if any, definite 
steps had been taken to revise the Concordat. There fol- 
lowed a lull in the negotiations which was broken when 
Moret was called to the Presidency of the Council on 
Maura’s resignation in October, 1909. Moret’s Minister 
of State was Pérez Caballero, who had been Ambassador 
to Italy. In his new capacity, he journeyed to Rome and 
laid before Cardinal Merry del Val the intentions of the 
President of the Council, but the Moret ministry col- 





lapsed after an existence of four months and Canalejas 
rose to power. 

The Papal Secretary of State understanding full wes 
that he had to deal with a man who was both energetic 
and hostile, seems to have been of the opinion that the 
ministry, like so many of its predecessors, would be tod 
shortlived to accomplish anything very definite or posi- 
tive; but the Spanish bishops, fearing for the religious 
peace and tranquillity of the kingdom, addressed to 
Canalejas an earnest letter begging him to refrain from 
prosecuting his anti-clerical policy. This letter was dated 
April 11, 1910. 

On May 25, 1910, the President of the Council issued 
a royal order subjecting the religious to the Associations 
Law, as Sagasta had done. This order violated the modus 
vivendi, A fortnight later, namely, June 11, he promul- 
gated another royal order in which he placed a new and 
unheard-of interpretation on Article XI of the Spanish 
Constitution, that is to say, he permitted the display of 
religious emblems on non-Catholic houses of worship. 
The meaning of this particular article was fixed officially 
by the Spanish ministry in 1876 as being that of Article 
XII of the Constitution of 1812, and in this sense was 
accepted by the Holy See. The legal document attest- 
ing this fact is now adduced by Cardinal Merry del Val 
as conclusive proof that Canalejas, by his forced inter- 
pretation of Article XI of the present Constitution has 
violated the Concordat which was based on the Consti- 
tution of 1812. 

At the opening of the Cortes, June 15, 1910, King Al- 
fonso committed himself in his speech from the throne 
to reform the Associations Law, to check the growth of 
the religious orders and to do away with religious in- 
struction in the schools. This last proposal seems to 
be quite at variance with Article II of the Concordat. 

It is plain, therefore, that while diplomatic negotia- 
tions with the Holy See are under way, the Spanish 
ministry has violated the Concordat and without any 
deference to His Holiness, the other contracting party, has 
openly avowed a policy which tramples upon that “ law 
of the State.” Rome must now wait until more sober 
and more reasonable counsels prevail in the Spanish cabi- 


net. 
Politics by Photograph 


In the early days, when an American Indian on the 
war path wanted to let the world know that he had scalped 
an enemy or taken him prisoner, he stripped a tree of 
its bark, and in a hasty impressionist’s sketch of red and 
black told the story. When he returned home he made 
his fame more enduring by elaborate tableaux on the 
skins of beasts or the walls of his wigwam. Scientists 
call that method of thought-communication ideography, 
and they remind us that as man develops mentally he 
discards pictures and expresses his thought in words. 
Thus you will look in vain for illustrations in the pages of 
Plato or Aquinas. 
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To-day we are reverting to our primitive barbarism. 
Our tottering intellectuals need pictures. Hence our 
magazines have become picture-books from cover to 
cover; the objective system is the only one tolerated in 
pedagogics; moving pictures have displaced the great 
men who once wore the buskin, and the Sunday edi- 
tions glory in illustrations whose artistic treatment and 
motive suggest the primitive savage. 

Appreciating the popular aversion for the unseen, the 
politicians of the day have taken to photography to sway 
the mob. The effervescence in Spain.is an instance of it. 
Every day the press is luminous with illustrations that 
crowd out the text which, however, for the most part 
never would be missed, and which even the newspaper 
devotee skims over and forgets; for he knows that the 
cable of one day will contradict the next. But the picture- 
impression remains, and that explains the flood. Hence 
we are presented with lifelike photographs of the young 
and guileless and smiling Alfonso, in conference with the 
strong, handsome and masterful Canalejas. Or again you 
have before you a vast throng in the streets of Madrid, 
protesting against bigoted clerical pretensions. In the 
foreground you perceive, not the wild-eyed anarchist, but 
a number of respectable gentlemen, some of them well 
on in years, venerable and grey, and apparently belonging 
to the best society. Evidently, you say, these men cannot 
be wrong in their protest against the meddlesome inter- 
ference of Pope Pius and Merry del Val; and you begin 
to suspect that your Catholic instincts have all along mis- 
led you, and that you really had not until now even imag- 
ined there was another side of the case at all. Nor are you 
the only one to feel this mental uneasiness. There will be 
millions of others like you; for you are not treated to a 
special view in the photographer's studio. These pic- 
tures are syndicated and sold to journals in every part 
of the world. You need not buy them. They assail the 
eyes from every news stand. 

Nevertheless photographs like figures may lie, in spite 
of one’s faith to the contrary. Well-dressed men, and 
venerable grey-beards, and dignified ministers of State 
may be fair without, but not so fair within, and we must 
not forget that there are things in life that cannot be 
photographed and that are more to be dreaded than 
what is flashed from the film before us. Relentless hate, 
and malignant enmity, and sinister plotting can never be 
transferred to the most sensitized plate. People who 
have only eyes may stare at the first; people who have 
brains must ponder the second. 

What is the purpose of these men who now hold the 
fate of Spain in their hands, and who are so bent upon 
the furthering of their plans as not to hesitate to bring 
the country to within three inches of civil war? It is to 
reproduce in Spain the conditions that prevail on the 
other side of the Pyrenees; and in spite of their protests 
that they are good Catholics, it is to eradicate not only 
Christianity but all religion from the peninsula. It is for 
that reason the usual war cries are raised that have so 





often done service in exciting an unthinking populace. 
‘We want thorough, up-to-date education.” And yet the 
very men who are now shouting for schools never lifted 
their little finger to further education when they were in 
power; while all along without any help but their own 
inextinguishable love of country, the clericals have raised 
monumental institutions of learning which are equal to 
any in Europe. Their only rival was Ferrer, whom even 
his friends are ashamed to see held up to the world as a 
typical Spaniard. He was intellectually below grade and 
an anarchist. 

“ We are fighting for religious liberty,” they say, and 
in the next breath, they scoff at all religion. ‘“ We are 
overrun by monks who are invading this domain of the 
secular clergy.”’ They will make short shrift of the secu- 
lar clergy, as they did in France, when they are through 
with the monks. Every one knows they want neither, 
but they do not object to criminals and anarchists. 

Education, freedom of worship, and the multiplication 
of monastic orders are only red rags to excite the Spanish 
bull. 


Alfonso’s Flight 


Alfonso’s withdrawal from Spain at the very moment 
when his presence would seem to be most needed, will 
furnish an excellent argument for the republicans. “ Of 
what use is a king,” will be asked, * who is on a pleasure 
yacht when the ship of state is dashing on the rocks: 
and who leaves everything to his minister?” Nor will 
his Catholic subjects view with equanimity the fact that 
he is bound for Protestant England. 
According to an “ ex-attaché,” writing to the New 
York Tribune, his departure was unavoidable. He left 
home not through fear of the disturbance but of tuber- 
culosis, of which his father was a victim. His nerves are 
unstrung because of repeated surgical operations on the 
bones of the nose and ears, and it is the common opinion 
in every diplomatic chancellery in Europe that he is a 
His death would 
A regency is 


doomed man, and may die in a year. 
mean revolution and perhaps a republic. 
out of the question. Victoria, with the suspicion of a 
lingering Protestantism about her, and the presence of 
her rigidly Protestant mother, could never be regent. In- 
deed both are thought to have blunted the edge of Al- 
fonso’s Catholicity. Moreover, according to the writer 
quoted, “the consort, though by no means the help-mate 
of Alfonso, is a thoroughly spoiled and singularly selfish 
woman,’ who has not succeeded in endearing herself to 
the people. However, this may be the scandalous gos- 
sip of unfriendly tongues. Perhaps it is another case of 
Marie Antoinette. The Queen Mother Christina, on 
the contrary, though a foreigner is universally beloved, 
but it is clear that she could not be regent, and be sub- 
ject to the almost unavoidable interference of the heir 
apparent’s mother. Besides she is credited with being 
strongly opposed to the Canalejas ministry; and it is 
reasonably certain that had she been listened to, Alfonso 
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would never have thus embroiled himself with the Pope. 


lhe action of the Premier in forcing the issue is re 
garded as mainly a political move to check the exodus 
from the Liberal to the Republican camp. For forty 
vears the Liberals had promised to push what they called 
reform, but had done nothing. The new minister is now 
his hand. It leoks like a charge of the Light 


try Ing 


magnificent, but not statesmanship. It is poli- 


D ace } . 
brigade ; 


tics 
The Broken Contract 


‘Standing upon the well-known legal prince ple that 
when one party to a contract permits the other to abro- 
gate any of its terms without its consent, itt concedes that 
the Vatican 


has declined to continue its negotiations with Spain un- 


the whole contract is no longer binding,” 
less the Canalejas Ministry withdraws the royal decree 
recently issued. That decree seeks to change “ the ex- 

ting laws with respect to the status and privileges of 
non-Catholics, without waiting for the consent of the 
other party.” 

We are glad to give place to this comment which we 
find im an editorial of the Chicago /nter-Occan of August 
1. In a statement at once clear, true and strong the 
writer points out the justice of the stand taken by the 
Vatican in the recent controversy with the Spanish au- 
therities. It is in refreshing contrast with the biased 
statements that have marked the attitude of the Ameri- 
can press in the matter, and it does a service to American 
Protestants by warning them against “importing from 
other lands disputes which arise there because those 
countries are not so happily situated as our own.” 

lhe writer frankly contends that there is no question 
involved in the controversy and 


“Canalejas Ministry is 


of “ religious freedom ” 
admits quite as frankly that the 
playing its own game of politics for its own ends. 
Whether it wins or loses is not a subject of special in- 
terest in this country.” He also points out certain car- 
dinal principles of justice entering into the matter that 
may serve to prove the folly of accepting the current press 
views of the situation. 

The American people, whilst eminently fair-minded, is 
unhappily wont to forget to put itself in the place of 
those whose policies it criticizes. Accustomed as we are 
to see the Church and the State each go along independ- 
ently with its own work, we are apt to hold as trifling 
certain details that meain much in lands where the rela 
tion between Church and State are far more intimate and 
binding. With us the government pays no attention to 
the Church except to give to its property and its rights 
the same protection that it gives to the property and 
rights of other associations, but the two parties stand in 
no special and formal contract relations with one another. 


Such, however, is not the case in Spain. There, as in 


all countries which still acknowledge intimate diplomatic 


Would Canalejas permit her appointment? Evidently 





relations with the Church of Rome, concordats have been 
made, that is agreements between the papal see and secu~ 
lar powers for the settlement and regulation of ecclesi- 
astical affairs. Under such an agreement now existing 
in Spain Catholicism 1s the religion of the State, and the 
State binds itself to make certain contributions for public 
worship and the support of its ministers. In virtue of this 
agreement all other religions not subversive of public 
order, while they may be professed and practiced, are 
not permitted to hold their worship in public places, but 
only in their own btildings, and their ministers are not 
permitted publicly to display their insignia of office. The 
Canalejas Ministry recently announced a program which 
contemplates several changes in this contract which has 
been in force in Spain since 1851; yet, whilst negotia- 
tions looking to revision were still in progress he issued 
the royal decree of which mention is made above. Nat- 
urally the Vatican declined te continue the negotiations, 
unless the decree was withdrawn, pointing out that, 
though trivial in itself, it was nevertheless a change in the 
contract te which the Vatican had not consented. In 
view of the principles of contract law it is difficult to 
understand the conduct of the Canalejas Ministry, ex- 
cept on the theory of a wilful seeking of trouble. That 
he may find his desire gratified is not at all unlikely. 
Don Jaime, the exiled pretender, is already attempting 
to rally the Carlists with the professed object of estab- 
lishing his claim to the throne. The Spanish Premier 
will find his road to a close imitation of France’s tact’cs 
a rocky one. 


Cost of French Persecution 


M. Caillaux, former Finance Minister, estimates the 
cost of religious persecution in France since the Separa- 
tion Act at one hundred and fifty million francs (nearly 
twenty-nine million dollars). The Ministry of War 
charged 2,005,159 franes, of which sum 640,000 francs 
were claimed as indemnity for the troops that had to lay 
siege to the churches and seminaries. Besides this, 1,- 
834,680 francs were charged for transporting soldiers and 
gendarmes on these occasions. The Ministry of the In- 
terior demanded 17,000 francs for the expenses of police- 
men enforcing the persecuting laws. To pay for the law- 
suits against parish priests and the Catholic laity, the Min- 
istry of Justice sent in a bill of 676,000 francs. But all 
these are, according to M. Caillaux, small sums if com- 
pared with the enormous outlay needed to adapt to 
strange purposes the bishops’ residences, the seminaries, 
and other ecclesiastical buildings, with the loss of taxes 
which were formerly paid by the exiled religious orders 
and must now be levied on the rest of the nation. Added 
to this are the commercial losses to the purveyors of 
these now absent religious communities, and the indus- 
trial losses caused by the cessation of orders from reli- 
gious customers, as, for instance, those for church orna- 
ment which has forced many stained-glass firms to trans- 
fer their capital and studios to other countries. 
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Mayor Gaynor 


The atrocious attempt on the life of Mayor Gaynor il- 
lustrates how utterly the idea of reverence for authority 
is being obliterated from men’s minds. [ut it is not to 
be wondered at. Such things must occur in an age whose 
apostle is Jean-Jacques Rousseau, the immoral man 
who lighted the fires of the French Revolution, by teach- 
ing the political world that society is nothing but the re- 
sult of a Social Compact made by savages, whose every 
passion is to be gratified; that all authority is derived 
from the people, and is revocable by it; that a ruler is a 
tenant at will who can be turned out of office with or 
without cause, and when and how the Sovereign People 
may determine. It is nothing but the practical applica- 
tion of such wild delusions that prompted Guiteau to “ re- 
move” Garfield; Czolgoz, McKinley, and Gallagher, 
Gaynor. 

It is this terrible doctrine of 
sisted upon in politics, sociology and pedagogics that has 
made the history of the nineteenth century, and the first 
Even 


Rousseau, which is in- 


ten years of the twentieth such a ghastly picture. 
in democratic America three Presidents have fallen vic- 
tims to the bullets of assassins. France, Italy, England, 
Spain, Germany have all had the same sad story not only 
of the death of kings, but of presidents and even of 
women, ruthlessly murdered, not because of any personal 
dislike, but merely because in one way or another they 
represented some one’s right to rule. It seems but yes- 
terday that the attempt was made to murder the young 
King of Spain on his wedding day, and that the King of 
Portugal was shot to death at the side of his frantic 
and struggling wife and child. 

The very opposite condition of things presents itself 
when we turn to the times whe the civilized world was 
In England there was no murder of a king for 
The execution of Charles I, the death of Ed- 
the two princes in the 


Christian. 
SOO years. 
ward II, and the strangling of 
Tower were the struggles of king against king, but not 
an attack of the people against a ruler. So true was it 
that “a divinity did hedge round a king” that Richard 
I], though a mere stripling, dared to ride unattended into 
a mob of 100,000 infuriated peasants, bent on revolution. 
He bade them disperse and they obeyed. It was only 
in our time, that Queen Victoria, woman though she was, 
had the distinction of being the first ruler of Great 
Britain whose life was attempted by an assassin. 

In France Henry III and'Henry IV were the only kings 
who were slain, and that was in a time of civil and re- 
ligious strife, when the right to rule, of at least one of 
. them, was in dispute. Germany passed through centuries of 
bloodshed and oppression under such rulers as Barba- 
rossa, Henry IV, and Frederick II, and yet is free from 
the reproach of assassination. Spain escaped in the same 
way from the time of Ferdinand and Isabella down to the 
French Revolution. After that, like the other nations of 





Europe, she saw her people arise to kill. The nineteenth 
century courts its assassinations by scores, 

The reason of this difference between the past and 
present is that the nations of old were built on the prin- 
ciple that authority is not derived from the mob, but 
from God; that the one who has been entrusted with au- 
thority in the State is, according to his degree, a repre- 
sentative of Cod, and that to assail him is to assail the 
One whose place he holds. His was sacred. 
Even back in Jewish times David reproached himself tor 
having cut the hem of the garment of Saul, although that 
monarch had already been rejected by the Almighty. 

In those times also, human life was sacred and men 
‘Thou shalt 


person 


keew that God had issued a commandment: 
not kill.” If we refuse to teach Christian morality in our 
schools there is no reason why we should not have more 
assassinations. The horror felt at the attempt on the 
life of Mayor Gaynor may help to inculcate this needed 


lesson. 


LITERATURE 


A noteworthy publication has just appeared in the Dic- 
tionary of the Sign Language of Deaf Mutes, compiled by J. 
Schuyler Long, Head Teacher of the lowa School for the 
Deaf, Council Bluffs, lowa, and its advent will be hailed with 
delight by technical instructors of the deaf throughout the 
country. It is a small octavo volume of less than 200 pages, 
but it contains careful descriptions of nearly 1,200 root words, 
450 of them being splendidly illustrated. 

Professor Long’s work, epoch making as it is in this coun- 
try, is not, however, the first dictionary of the sign language 
to appear. More than forty years ago Father Lambert, the 
Chaplain of the Imperial Institution for Deaf Mutes in Paris 
issued a small one in French, which Professor Long's 
is largely based; indeed in somg respects the French priest's 
pamphlet surpasses the work under review. This only serves 
to throw into high relief the important place Catholic priests 
have held in the education of the deaf. It was a Catholic 
priest who invented the sign language. Completely overturn- 
ing the old idea that speech was ind!spensable to thought, 
the Abbé Charles Michel de l’Epée in Paris (1712-1789) was 
the first to realize the practical utility of gesture pantomime, 
which led him to found the first school for the deaf that the 
His great successor, also a priest, 


upon 


annals of history record. 
the Abbé Sicard, largely improved and extended the work of 
his illustrious predecessor. 

The first school for the education of the deaf in Italy was 
that opened in Rome, in 1784, by Father Silvestri. It was 
Father Sicard who instructed Dr. Gallaudet, the founder of 
the school for the deaf at Hartford, Conn., the first one 
opened in America. Laurent Clerc, a Catholic deaf mute, 
accompanied Dr. Gallaudet to America in 1817, and in article 
II of the contract drawn up between them, it was expressly 
stipulated that Clerc was not to be called upon to teach any- 
thing contrary to the Catholic religion. Yet in spite of his 
resolve to live faithfully to the practices of his Catholic faith, 
like almost every other deaf mute deprived of constant re- 
ligious instruction, and separated from Catholic surroundings, 
he soon fell away from the Church and became an apostate. 
Largely controlling the education of the deaf in America, 
the school at Hartford has been for long generations nothing 
else but a Protestant propaganda. 

The sad story of Laurent Clere is being duplicated every- 
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where in America even to-day, where there are an immense num- 
ber of deaf mutes, born and baptized Catholics, the children of 
pious and devoted Catholic fathers and mothers, bearing 
ancient and venerable Catholic names, but who by reason of 
their education in Protestant for the deaf 
have paid the penalty for a meagre education by the sacri- 
tice of the priceless heritage of their Catholic faith. Accord- 


or State schools 


ing to recent government statistics, one person in every 851 

With a 14,233,451 in the 
States, Catholic deaf. 
unable to speak 


is deaf. Catholhe 
United 
One-third of 
t all } *} ] lded » @ - 2 OLyy > S 
at all, to which must be added 12 per cent., or 2,207 persons, 
who speak so imperfectly that their only method of communi- 

This 
United 


population of 


there are consequently 16,726 


these —5,575—are deaf mutes, 


cation is by means of the sign language. 
total ot 82. Catholic the 
Of this appalling number, 56 per cent., or 4,35 


writing or 
makes a 7 deaf mutes in 
States. 
mutes, are less than 20 years old, and therefore of school age. 

These that there nine entire 
vithin the limits of the United States whose total Catholic 
population does not equal the number of Catholic deaf, and 
that the Catholic the combined Catholic 
populations of the Dioceses of Charleston and Baker City. 
whole United States have made 
education of deaf mute children. 


~ 
‘ 


deat 


figures show are dioceses 


deat outnumber 


Only twelve dioceses in the 
any provision at all for the 
div. are fourteen schools, having 
an enrollment of 1,117 Thus a small fraction 
of the Catholic deaf mute population of 
provided with Catholic education. 
There is only one Catholic school for the deaf west of the 
is it to be found until the Pacific slope 
The State of New York, out of 


has four schools, 


In these twelve there 


cscs 
children. very 


school age is being 


Mississippi River, nor 
is reached, at Oakland, Cal 
a total Catholic deaf population of 3,197, 
690 Throughout the re- 
States, from the Atlan- 
the Lakes to the 
enrollment 
that in this 


children. 
United 
from 


enrollment of 
portion of the 
the Pacific, and 
Gulf, there are but ten 
of 427 children, notwithstanding the 
stretch of territory the Catholic deaf population 
is four times greater than that in the State of New 
York. Only 1,117 Catholic deaf mutes are cared for in our 
Catholic schools for the deaf. “The remaining thousands are 


with an 
maining 
tic to Great 
with 


fact 


schools, an 


vast 


either being educated in non-Catholic schools, where their 
faith is being stolen from them, or they are receiving no edu- 
cation at all. In state institutions for the deaf the doctrines 
of Protestantism seem to form part of their daily instruction, 
and some of the most Protestant ministers in the 
United States to-day working mutes 


are children of Catholic parents. 


‘ 


zealous 


who are among deaf 


Tuomas F, Coaktey, D.D. 


FATHER Ber- 
Brothers. 85 


Life Lessons from Blessed Joan of Arc. 
NARD VAUGHAN, S.J. New York: 
cents net. 

The friends who urged Father Vaughan 
“ various lectures and talks about the Blessed heroine whose 
inspiring example brought home to them the serious and 


By 


Jenziger 


to publish his 


sacred character of their own mission in life” have rendered 
good service to the public. The little book is a happy com- 
bination of history and homily, retaining in the printed page 
much of the peculiar charm of the author's spoken word. 
The reader feels the contact of h's presence and willingly 
yields to the impress of his personality. 

His plan is simple. Dividing the story of The Maid into 
five periods, he briefly outlines the facts, drawing the lessons 
as he proceeds with special application to the needs of our 
fashion 
To the 


Narrative in such 


times, and blending sermon and 
that 


and commingle. 


women of to-day who neglect their true missiom to enter a 
sphere where God does not want them he holds up the por- 
trait of The Maid who, faithful to the mission God gave her, 
in peace and war and prison, in cottage, court and camp, lived 
up to her high Christian ideals and nowhere forgot her true 


womanly character. Whether she prayed or played or toiled 
in her village home, or persisted against her natural inclina- 
tion and the rebuffs of men, in obeying the Voices of Heaven; 
whether she triumphed or failed, was honored in the court 
of her king or disgraced in the courts of her persecutors, 
The Maid of France is shown to have a message for man 
and maid, for gentle and simple, inspiring purity, truth and 
strength, and trustful submission to God's Will be it to do 
or dare, to suffer or to die. 

“Jeanne is the Maid of God and saviour of her country 
because that was her vocation, and unflinchingly she followed 
it. As God once chose a shepherd lad to save His people, 
so He chose later a peasant maid to save her country.” This 
is Father Vaughan’s answer to the unnatural, because infidel, 
Frenchmen who, ignoring history, invent “ piously fraudulent 
or “hypnotic automatisms” to rule out God’s in- 
Jeanne might 


priests ' 
tervention and sustain their theories of life. 
have thwarted God’s will; instead she obeyed His Voices 
calling her, she was the soul of loyalty to Him, and therefore 
thoroughly, heroically, perfectly she accomplished her mis- 
sion; and as every human being has also a mission from God, 
she is to all mankind an exemplar and inspiration. 

Father Vaughan’s condemnation of “the entire bench of 
judges vying with one another in perverting justice, in cru- 
elty and wholesale perjury ” 
them wished to befriend, and some actually befriended, The 
Maid, but were overawed by the English commanders and 
their facile tool, Cauchon. He is equally severe on the Eng- 
lishmen who inspired and executed their iniquitous judgment, 
and he commends Jeanne’s story to his countrymen in order 
“to stir in their hearts the fires of true religion and true 
His further advice is as applicable here as in 


is too sweeping, for many of 


patriotism.” 
England: 

“We are a nation at play, and as we are playing at other 
things we are playing at religion and patriotism. We need 
some strong personality, some noble character to awaken 
in us enthusiasm both for creed and country. To whom can 
we more appropriately point in this democratic age than to 
the peasant girl of Domremy, who, borne on the wings of 
religion and patriotism, saved her country in the hour of its 
most dire distress?’ 

His way of accounting for the unlettered village maid 

being always “at her ease, as though to the manor born, in 
the king’s entourage,” and other unaccustomed environments, 
manifests Father Vaughan’s thoroughly Catholic and there- 
fore truly democratic spirit: “ True nobility of soul, with am- 
bitions which cannot be tethered to anything out of heaven, 
lends a strangely wondrous grace even to a peasantry. Have 
we not all noticed the charm of manner, the refinement and 
ease and grace that belong to the land tillers, say in Nor- 
mandy, in Ireland, and in other places where people have not 
been robbed or starved out of religion?” Such an apprecia- 
tion will explain why he was inspired to “dedicate these 
Life Lessons to the Daughters of Erin, who, because so pure, 
so brave, so true, must beyond all others find fulfilled in 
Blessed Joan of Are their ideal of patriotism, Catholicism, 
heroism.” 
The numerous illustrations, notably the exquisite colored 
frontispiece of “The Voices and the Vision,” harmonize 
with the contents and, with the letter-press and artistic bind- 
ing. enhance the value of the work as a present or an orna- 
ment. 


M. K. 





they pleasantly profitably 
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LITERARY NOTES 


In the current number of the Aflantic 
Monthly, Miss Agnes Repplier favors us 
with an essay on “The Nervous Strain.” 
Miss Repplier would seem to hold that we 
have nerves because “ thinking makes it so.” 
Our chief worry is to avoid worry. The 
medical man tells us to avoid the least 
thing that may jar us, and so we go on 
jarring ourselves in order that we may not 
be jarred. Vain “One thing is 
sure,” says Miss Repplier, “ we cannot live 
in the world without vexation and without 
fatigue. We are bidden to avoid both, just 
as we are bidden to avoid an injudicious 
meal, a restless night, an uncomfortable 
sensation of any kind,—as if these things 


advice! 


‘ 


were not the small coin of existence. 
. . « In a real world,” continues Miss 
Repplier, “the best we can do is to meet 


the plagues of life as Dick Turpin met the 
hangman’s noose, ‘with manly resignation, 
though with considerable disgust.’ ” 

Even the children, according to an ever- 
increasing body of so-called educators, are 
suffering from the strain of over-study of 
examinations, of night work and of com- 
petition. They say it is to these abuses that 
nearly all the nervous disorders of this 
highly nervous century are due. Since so 
many people are proclaiming these things 
from the house-top, “there must,” admits 
Miss Repplier, “be some foundation for 
fears so often expressed, though when we 
look at the blooming boys and girls of our 
acquaintance, with their placid ignorance 
and their love of fun, their glory in ath- 
letics and their transparent contempt for 
learning, it is hard to believe that they are 
breaking their constitutions by 
study.” 

Miss Repplier, by the way, might have 
adduced as against these statements the 
powerful plea of the opponents of child 
labor, who in glowing terms announce to a 
startled world that by taking children even 
of fifteen or sixteen out of school in order 
to put them to work, we are preparing our 
future men to be an anaemic generation 
and our future women to be more or less 
Poor little boys and 


down 


impossible mothers. 


girls! It doesn’t matter what: they are 
downed, if they study, and downed if they 
don’t. Into such blind alleys do our 
thinkers lead us. 


Our essayist suggests her remedy. Re- 
duced to its simplest terms, it comes to 
Horace’s oft-quoted, “'‘Durum; sed levius fit 
patientia quidquid corrigere est nefas,” 
which, freely translated, may read, “ Grin, 
and bear it.” 

By a coincidence, in a volume of Pro- 
fessor Miuinsterberg’s, which comes hot 
from the press, we are treated or rather 
retreated—for the article appeared some 





months ago in magazine form—to an essay 
on precisely the same subject. 

We make much of nerves, 
tells us; and, instead of being the victims 
of disease, we are the victims of fashion. 
It is the proper thing to refuse serious 
work or eschew higher forms of amuse- 
ment on the weak nerves. 
Hence the popularity of the ginger bread 
novel and the nimble-changing vaudeville. 
Even studies are to be taken in homeopathic 
doses. And all this we do with an easy 
conscience, charging the matter to the ac- 
count of modern conditions. It is the time 
and not ourselves which is out of joint. 

To all this, Professor Muiinsterberg 
most emphatically dissents. “It is an 
illusion,” he asserts, “ that our time is more 
nervous than other periods; it is an illu- 
sion that the material and social conditions 
under which we live are favorable to nerv- 
ous diseases; it is an illusion that the 
highly-praised remedies would really serve 
their purpose if the disease existed.” 

And then the Professor puts his finger on 
one, at least, of the real troubles of the 
day, a trouble which if removed would do 
away with much of our so-called nervous 
complaints. We as a nation are suffering 
from the weakness of inattention. We can- 
not put our mind to anything that re- 
quires concentration. We cannot follow a 
train of thought unless that train be ex- 


too our he 


ground of 


ceedingly limited. 

And the reason for this national weak- 
ness of inattention is not far to seek. We 
are, and for many years have been, edu- 
cating our children to this most undesir- 
able end. Beginning with the kindergarten, 
where we make children believe that work 
is play, continuing with the primary and 
grammar schools, where we are more con- 
cerned with the sugar-coating of the pill 
of learning than with the content, advanc- 
ing to the high schools and colleges, where 
electivism stalks rampant,—everywhere we 
are allowing our boys and girls to choose 


for themselves—which means the line of 
least resistance. 
Labor, drudgery are, as much as_ pos- 


sible, eliminated. In the bright lexicon of 
youthful learning there is no such word as 


climb. No wonder, then, that without that 
knowledge which “makes a_ bloody en- 
trance” we give up when effort is re- 


quired of us. We think we are nervous, 
when we are undisciplined; broken down, 
when we are not broken in; anemic, when 
we are wanting in thoroughness; in need 
when really need a 
the olden time. 

Francis J. FINN, S.J. 


of a physician, we 


schoolmaster of 
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EDUCATION 


Unusual attention is being given to Mr. 
John Jay Chapman's thoughtful paper on 
“Learning” in the July number of the 
Atlantic Monthly. Mr. Chapman in his 
own original way makes a splendid plea for 
the study of the by the 
classics he means the Latin and Greek lan- 
“ All teaching,” he says, “ is merely 


classics—and 


guages. 
a way of acquainting the learner with the 
body of existing tradition.” Farther on, he 
tells us that the two-influences hostile to 
education “the influence of business 
and the influence of science.” While Mr. 
Chapman shows his respect for science and 
scientific men in their proper place and 
function, he does not mince matters in re- 


are 


gard to some of our present-day scientists 
— that large class of them who have little 
learning and no religion, and who are thus 
to use the formulae of modern 
as their only of thought. 
When Darwin that 
poetry had no meaning for him, and that 


obliged 
science vehicle 
confessed 


nothing significant was left to him in the 
whole artistic life of the past, he did not 
know how many of his brethren his words 
were destined to describe.” 

Mr. Chapman continues: “We 
give the business man for the loss of his 
birthright [learning]; he knows no better. 
But against a scientist if he 
undervalues Surely the Latin 
a deposit as the 


can for- 


we have it 
education. 
classics are as valuable 
crustacean fossils or the implements of the 
When shall have 
sumed her true relation to the field 
human culture, we shall all be happier. 
To-day science knows that the silk-worm 
must be fed on the leaves of the mulberry 
tree, but does not know that the soul of 
fed the Bible and the 
Greek Science knows that a 
queen-bee can produced by care and 
feeding, but does not as yet know that 
every man who has had a little Greek and 
Latin in his youth belongs to a different 
No matter 


as- 


ot 


stone age. science 


must be on 


classics. 


man 


he 


species from the ignorant man. 
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how little it may have been, it reclassifies. Catholics are called upon to pay for the;such miserable results in shaping the 
There is more kinship between that] privilege of training their children in| national and religious character of the 


him 
man and a great scholar than there is be- 
tween the same man and some one who has 
had no classics at all; he breathes from a 
part of anatomy. Drop the 
from education? Ask rather, why 
educatior? for the 


different his 
classics 
not drop classics 
ire education.” 

But, Mr. Chapman is at pains to tell us, 
the classics are not enough. They are the 
superstructure of learning. The founda- 
tion must be laid in the nursery. “ The 
whole future of the world depends upon 
what is read to children before they can 
themselves.” This we take it, a 
plea for Mother Goose, Jack the Giant- 
Killer, the Babes in the Woods, Cinderella 
and all fairyland. Even babyhood must be 


served, if we wish to nourish a youth sub- 


read is 


lime. Even the toddling kindergarten as- 
pirant must not only be recognized as the 
heir of all the ages, but, laying aside his 


scissors and his implements for the manu- 
facture of mud pies and other astonishing 
utilitarian creations, he must even then be- 
gin to enter upon his inheritance. 





Fieures based on the report for the year 
1908-1909, recently issued by the Chicago 
Board of Education, offer interesting data 
regarding the question of double taxation 
imposed upon parents who for conscience’s 
sake insist that their children be trained in 
parochical and church schools. The report 
shows that it costs Chicago approxi- 
mately $35 a year to i 
school children. To maintain its extensive 
system, it of Chicago's 
entire population $6 a year. These 
figures drawn from the 
government city 


educate each of its 


costs every one 
are 
estimated report 
of the for 
penditure and from the report of auditors 
for’ the Chicago Board of Education. 
These auditors place the cost per pupil at 
$32.28 in the and 
$36.36 per pupil in the high and technical 
The total cost of maintaining the 
$11,928,- 


census ex- 


elementary schools 


schools, 


school system for the year was 


730, of which $6,538,239 was expended for 
teachers’ salaries and $2,926,710 for new 
buildings. The balance represents the 


actual expenditure for school maintenance. 
The interest which parents who favor re- 
ligious as opposed to public school educa- 
tion will find in these figures is manifest. 
The “Catholic Directory” reports that in 
the city of Chicago during the year 1909, 
78,200 were in the 
parochial schools. To this number one may 
safely add fully 75 per cent. of the 9,300 
the academies and 
and of the 
Charging up the ex- 
education of these 
children the estimated rates contained 
in the of the Board of Education 


pupils registered 


students registered in 
for 
Chicago archdiocese. 

in the 


high schools boys girls 
entailed 
at 


report 


pense 


Church schools. Happily they have thus far 


borne the burden uncomplainingly, but is it 
just that the double -taxation continue 
forever? 

rhe Rev. ). ». DeVilbiss, S.J., of Cleve- 


land, Ohio, has invented and patented a 
globe which will work a notable change in 
the teaching of geography in schools. It is 
a relief papier maché globe, twelve inches 
in diameter, and can be divided equatorially. 
The new invention will enable teachers to 
do away with the old-fashioned method of 
tracing books, and will permit pupils to 
acquire a ready knowledge of the relative 
sizes of continents. In using the globe the 
intention is to have each child color the 
seas and countries for himself and point or 
write in the geographical names. It is ex- 
pected that the globe will be placed upon 
the market this summer, the needed 
machinery for construction is being rapidly 
finished by the Joan D’Arc Manufacturing 
Company, of St. Louis, Missouri. 


as 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


The Methodists in Porto Rico receive a 


well-merited rebuke from Boringquen, our 

enterprising and alert contemporary of 

San Juan, P. R., in its July number: 
‘We assume that Dr. Haywood, as 


head of the Methodist mission, is not re- 
quired to possess an accurate and thorough 
knowledge of Catholic doctrine and prac- 
tices,” it It not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that the learned Doctor 
holds his brief in Methodism in Porto Rico 
precisely he able to arouse a 
strong enmity against the Catholic Church; 
may 


“ 


Says. is 


because is 


because his misrepresentation serve 
the double purpose, namely of nerving his 
colaborers to a campaign of bitterness and 
of the generosity of the all 
too gullible public in the United States, 
decided weakness from 


stimulating 


who have shown a 
the beginning in crediting the imaginative 
writings and appeals of promoters of every 
We do not 


hat the 


class of novelty in this Island. 
find it difficult 
port of Dr. Haywood is written specially 


to understand t re- 
for the public that has never witnessed the | 


scene of his labors in these West 
Indies. 

“Comparisons upon national or religious 
lines are not calculated to lead to satisfac- 
tory conclusions. But we venture the be- 
lief that even Dr. Haywood will admit 
that the most benighted Porto Rican Peon 
who worships the wooden statue of St. 
Anthony is in every sense a higher pro- 
duct of manhood and of religious life than 
the poor Methodist Peon that 


abounds the States of the 


average 


in Southern 


poorer class of Southerners—be they black 
or white 

“ Methodism as a religion has no atrac- 
tive features for the Porto Rican even 
when presented at its best. But it 
doubly doomed to failure in this Island on 
account of the intolerant spirit with which 
its votaries assail the Catholic Faith, 
which is more intimately entwined in the 
lives and homes of this people than Dr. 
Haywood and associate evangelists 
ever fully conceived. The Methodist 
zealots, coming into a strange country and 
devoid of a knowledge of the language of 
the people, were exposed to the necessity 
of availing themselves of the wary inter- 
preters, who too soon discovered that their 
value depended upon their capacity to 
malign the Catholic religion. Straightway 
the tropical imagination of the interpreter 
was exercised in creating pictures of hor- 
ror and of iniquity, which evidently im- 
pressed the good Dr. Haywood and asso- 
ciates to the extent that they still are under 
the sombre influence of these tales of fic- 
tion. Methodism stands in Porto Rico as 
an element of disintegration in the social, 
civil and religious life of this people.” 


is 


his 


Our Spiritists and  Freethinkers_ in 
Ponce find in the Methodists a worthy 
cohort to combat the Catholic Church 
after their own brutal and _ intolerant 
fashion. It matters not to the Methodists 


that these aforementioned bodies conspire 
against the Divinity of Jesus Christ and 
hold up the Sacred Scripture to ridicule; 
they serve the chief purpose of Methcdism 
in Porto Rico, which is to tear down and 
not to build up, which makes it profitable 
to league with the enemies of Catholicity 
regardless of the anti-Christian principles 
involved. 

Dr. Haywood boasts of the fact that the 
most humble chapel of the Methodist 
Episcopalians is surmounted with a cross 
in testimony of the gibbet once raised upon 
Calvary. Truly is the prophecy of the holy 
man Simeon realized in this sign of salva- 
tion which is set for the fall of many—a 
sign of contradiction to the less wary who 
have been taught for generations to view 
the Cross as the symbol of a faith that in- 
fluenced the life of this people even before 
John Wesley saw the light of day. For the 
Methodists in Porto Rico to adorn each 
chapel and church with the Cross and at 
the same time make common fellowship 
with the Freethinkers and other infidel 
bodies is little short of ridiculous, were we 
not to take into account the deception 
practised upon our people by the er: ction of 
the Cross on the summit of edifices that 
echo hatred and calumnies against the re- 
ligion that is linked inseparably in its his- 
tory with a devotion to the Cross as the 








one readily notes the enormous sum which 


Union, where Methodism has prevailed with 





symbol of man’s salvation. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


The Universal Association for the De- 
fence and Preservation of Christian Educa- 
tion, or, The Children’s Crusade of Prayer, 
was founded by the Countess Clotilde de 
Hamel de Manin, in 1897. It has been ap- 
proved and blessed by Leo XIII and Pius 
X, and now numbers more than two million 
associates. Its end is to imbue the young 
with that zeal for Christian education and 
the care of sick and dependent children, 
which has characterized the generation now 
passing away. 

One gets tired of dwelling upon the ab- 
surdity of the notion of non-sectarian edu- 
cation. The whole thing is so perfectly 
obvious. When a neutral medium can be 
found between truth and falsehood, good 
and evil, God and the devil, heaven and 
hell, Christ and the world, an education 
neither Christian nor anti-Christian will be 
possible. Catholic education is absolutely 
necessary for the well-being of Christian 
society; and it is our solemn duty to do 
our part that they who will be in our place 
when we are dead and gone, shall be as 
firmly convinced of this as we are. Sooner 
or later there will be battle a outrance 
over this: to fight to the death one must be 
devoted to the cause. Charitable work for 
the sick and needy belongs primarily to the 
Church. First, because in this dispensation 
of grace it should be, according to God's 
providence, supernatural. Secondly, be- 
cause the care of the body it exercises is, 
according to the same providence, a means 
to the salvation of the souls of the objects 
of its care. In this matter the State is to- 
day almost as great a usurper as in that of 
education. It assumes the first place in the 
case of orphan and afflicted children, and 
if it allows the Church to minister to their 
eternal welfare it does so merely by way of 
concession of a privilege quite inadequate 
to the end to be obtained. 

The Association we are noticing puts 
these principles before the young in a prac- 
tical way. Prayer and almsgiving have al- 
ways been two firm bonds of Christian 
society: they are also indispensable for the 
salvation of the individual. Hence it calls 
upon its members to pray for the objects 
of its care and to contribute to these their 


alms. The General Centre of the Associa- 
tion is in Rome at the Church of the 
Rosary. Its Director is the Very Rev. 


Louis Copéré, Procurator of the Society of 
Mary, who will give full information to 
such as wish to introduce it among the 
children under their pastoral care. 


The total number of immigrants into the 
United States during the fiscal year ended 
June 30 last, was 1,041,570. Of these 223,- 
453, more than one-fifth, were Italians, of 
whom 192,673 were from Southern Italy. 





Poles numbered 128,348. There were 53,- 
498 English, 24,612 Scotch, 2,244 Welsh, 
the Irish were only 38,382. The 
Chinese were 1,770, and the Japanese 
2,798. The smallest number of any 
nationality were the Coreans, only 19. Of 
Germans 71,380 entered the country, and of 
The Ruthenians were close 


while 


French 21,107. 
on 73,000. 


SCIENCE 


Under the title ““ The Nebular Hypothesis 
in Its Death Throes” in America, Septem- 
ber 1909, we mentioned the capture 
theory of Dr. See, according to which all 
the members of our solar system were cap- 
tured, that is to say, from outlaws roving 
at random through space, they were made 
permanent members of our system, and 
their highly eccentric orbits transformed 
into the present almost circular ones by 
the action of a resisting medium. In our re- 
view we said: 

“Tt remains be 
mathematical astronomers will accept See’s 
analysis. It may be that he like 
Laplace, has overlooked a_ simple little 
equation.” The surmise has proved true. 
We quote from the July number of The 
Observatory: 

“An article in our last month's number 
gave the points of an investigation by Dr. 
T. J. J. See, in which he claims to show that 
the satellites of the planets, including our 
Moon, have been captured, the capture be- 
ing effected because of the existence of a 
resisting medium. Dr. See’s conclusions 
rested on mathematical reasoning, but in 
Ast. Nach, 4408 Mr. Selig Brodetsky points 
out that Dr. See’s mathematics should have 
been modified because of the assumption of 
the resisting medium; and after some sug- 
gestions as to such modifications, he re- 
marks :— In conclusion, I should like to say 
that the above work shows us that the cap- 
ture theory propounded by Dr. See is based 
on such very uncertain mathematical argu- 
ments as to 1ender the very possibility of 
capture in actual nature with an assumed 
resisting medium very uncertain. Need I 
further point out that to assume that such 
a considerable satellite moon was 
formed in this way is very improbable? It 
is significant that, the major 
planets in the solar system have been able 
to “capture” several comets, rendering 
them periodic, the Earth has failed to ac- 
complish this in any case that we know.’ 

“Mr. Brodetsky appears to have the sup- 
port of Sir George Darwin.” 

* * ok 

The Fourth Annual Conference of the In- 
ternational Solar Union is to be held at 
the Mount Wilson Solar Observatory near 
Pasadena, California, August 29, to 
September 6, 1910. A very elaborate pro- 
gram has been prepared for the occasion. 


25, 


to seen how other 


too, 


as a 


whereas 





It is to be preceded by the eleventh annual 


meeting of the Astronomical and Astro- 
physical Society of America, at Harvard 
College Observatory, Cambridge Massa- 


chusetts, August 17, 18, 19. This is to in- 
clude an excursion to the Blue Hill Meteo- 
rological Observatory, besides an inspec- 
tion of the Harvard Observatory itself. 
Visitors are directed to come a few days 
in advance and the many other in- 
stitutions and objects of interest in Boston 


see 


and vicinity. 
On August 20 the party will leave Bos- 
ton. The route will be through Niagara 
Falls, Chicago University, Lowell Obser- 
Flagstaff, Arizona, the Grand 
Canon and Pasadena. At Mount Wilson 
itself many instruments, which make 
the best equipped solar observatory in 
be in operation 


vatory, at 


the 


world, will regular and 
open to inspection. 


Wirtiam F. RIGGE, s.J. 


ECONOMICS 
The fiscal year which ended June 30 last, 
Everything in it 
indicated what 


was a remarkable one. 
that touched commerce 
AMERICA has already called attention to, a 
radical change in the commercial position 
of the United States, its gradual ceasing to 
be a great exporter of food and raw mater- 
ial, its taking its place more and more firmly 
as a great manufacturer. 

The total foreign commerce of the coun- 
try amounted to 314 billion dollars, ex- 
ceeding that of every other year but 1907, 
and falling short of the figures of that year 
by million dollars. The ex- 
cess of exports imports, 
million dollars was, 
less than in = any 
while its proportion to the total trade was 
far less than in that year. The cause of 
this was, in the ‘main, twofold, a great in- 
crease in raw material imported and a great 
decrease in the export of food-stuffs. The 
value of the former was 50 per cent. more 
than in the preceding year; that of the latter 
On account of the higher 


only 14 
over 187 
notwithstanding, 
1896: 


year since 


30 per cent. less. 
prices prevailing, however, the increase in 
actual quantity was as regards the former 
not so great as the increase of value, while 
as regards the latter the decrease of quan- 
tity exceeded the decrease of value. Never- 
theless, in spite of the decrease in food- 
stuffs, there was a net increase of exports 
to the amount of 82 million dollars, due to 
the large quantity of manufactures and 
manufacturers’ material sent abroad, though 
here again allowance must be made for in- 
creased prices. 

The facts, therefore, seem to indicate an 
approaching revolution in trade; the result 
of which, if we know how to use it, may be 
to put the United States at the head of the 
world’s traders. This will be helped greatly 
by the large quantity of gold which during 
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the coming decades must surely be extracted 
irom the mines of Alaska and the North 
Pacific Coast region. Some things, however, 
ire absolutely necessary if we are to gain 
the full benefit of the impending change. We 
must conserve our natural resources, and 
develop the means of feeding and clothing 
wn people. Had England been able 
to do this, it might have retained indefinitely 
its commercial The need of 
importing food and clothing is its weakness. 
We stock ranges and 
forests more economically. We must farm 
more scientifically, getting more of the peo- 
ple on the land to be supported directly 
by it and to produce for the support of 
others. We must keep our coal and oil for 

wn use, not sending it abroad lavishly 

england without England’s 
the necessity of buying food. We 
must empty the cities of the surplus young 
and 
re- 


oul 
supremacy. 


must manage our 


has done, 


excuse, 


physically 
toil properly 
munerated is necessary for the country’s 


degenerating 
honest 


population, 
morally, whose 
We must bring capital and labor 
into harmony. We must settle once for all 
the position of trusts and railway corpora- 
tions taking away the excesses of the two 
extremes so that they shall not tyrannize 
over the people and the people shall not 
under the guise of law plunder them. We 
have our merchant marine, not by 
un- 
the 
are 
the 


We lfare. 


must 
subsidies only which can give merely 
manned ships, but also by removing 
luxury and opportunities of evil which 
undermining our manhood, rear again 
race of hardy mariners whom Burke de- 
scribes so nobly in his speech on the Con- 
of and for 
many a year afterwards our pride, accord- 
to the old chanty long unheard now, 
\ Yankee ship and a Yankee crew! 
ally! Yo-ho! Yo-hee! 
mate and* captain too! 
Tally! Yo-ho! Yo-hee! 
not revived. 
bearable and, 
Above 


ciliation America, who were 


ThTT, 
ine 


\ Yankee 


But old be 
The must 
still more, honorable and profitable. 


the evils must 


service be made 


all we must strive after justice by which 


can a nation be established. 


i word, the promise of the future is 


1 
oO} iV 


In 


immense, but we need all our wisdom, 
political, economic anJ ethical, to receive all 
it offers 
OBITUARY 
Right Rev. Edward J, Dunne, Bishop 


of Dallas, Texas, died suddenly of heart 
disease, at Green Bay, Wis., where he was 
visiting Bishop Fox, on August 5. Bishop 
Dunne was born in the county Tipperary, 
Ireland, April 23, 1848, and emigrated to 
Chicago, with his parents, at an early age 
He for the at St. 
Mary's Seminary, Baltimore, and was or- 
dained July 29, 1871. At the time of his 


studied priesthood 


ber 30, 1898, he was pastor of All Saints 
Church, Chicago. During the fifteen years 
he served as head of the Church in Dallas, 
Bishop Dunne saw the number of Catholic 


churches in the diocese increase from 
twenty-eight to ninety, while the number 
of Catholics is almost threefold what it 
was in 1893. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


Preparations are almost complete for 
the national conference of Catholic Chari- 
ties that will held in Washington, 
D. C., Sept. Among the papers 
promised are the following: Thomas F. 
Woodlock on “ The Church and the Social 
Conscience;” Rev. Joseph MecSorley, 
C.S.P., “The Catholic Layman and Social 
Rev.. John A. Ryan, “ Legisla- 


be 


25-28. 


Reform; ” 


tive Remedies:;” U. S. Commissioner of 
Labor Neil, “Industrial Accidents arid 
Diseases as Related to Poverty;” Prof. 


the Ohio State University, 
“The Relation of the Work of Women 
and Children to Poverty.” During the 
conference there will also be a meeting 
of delegates from Catholic Women’s 
Auxiliary Charitable associations to form 
a national organization. 
* 

Mr. James J. Ryan, of Philadelphia, has 
been made a Knight Commander of St. 
Gregory, by Pope Pius X, in recognition 
Church. 


Haggerty of 


of his services to the 

At the twentieth national convention of 
the Knights of Columbus, held in Quebec, 
on August 2-4, these national directors 
were reelected: Victor J. Dorr, Augusta, 
Ga.; J. A. Mercier, Montreal; J. H. Red- 
din, Denver; W. D. Dwyer, St. Paul, 
Minn. Bishop Fallon, of London, preached 
at the Mass with which the proceedings 
began. ‘ . 
It expected that August 15, the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the dedication 
of the chapel and memorial cross at the 
Shrine of the Martyr, Father Jogues, 
S.J., at Auriesville, N. Y., will be the oc- 
casion of the visit there of large bodies 


* 


1S 


of pilgrims from New York, Albany, 
Chicago, Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Trey and other nearby centres. The 
preacher for the day will be the Rev. D. 
W. Hearn, S.J., rector of St. Ignatius 
Church, this city. 

* x * 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the con- 
secration of Most Rev. Dr. Walsh, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, occurred on August 2. 
The clergy and the Lord Mayor and laity 
of Dublin wished to have a public cele- 
bation befitting the but His 
Grace requested that no other 


occasion, 
there be 


celebration than the offering of the Holy 
Sacrifice for him on the day of Jubilee. 





consecration as Bishop of Dallas, Novem- 


pressed their sorrow at being “ hindered 
from giving public expression to the senti- 
ments of veneration, affection and grati- 
tude justly due to his Grace, not only 


from them, but from the country at large. 
which he has so long and _ splendidly 
served.” The Dublin Corporation, by 


unanimous vote, adopted resolutions felici- 
tating the Archbishop on the great work 
he has done for religion and country. 
XK * a 

The Allegheny County Branch of the 
American Federation of Catholic Societies 
has been instrumental in having several 
objectionable paintings removed from a 
local hotel because they were offensive to 
Catholics. The paintings were the carica- 
tures of monastic life that one meets with 
almost everywhere. An appeal was made 
to the proprietor of the hotel 
promptly ordered the removal of 
paintings and explained that he 
bought them as works of art and with no 
thought of offending Catholics. 


who 
the 
had 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


THE 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 
In your issue of July 23rd you were good 


SocieTY OF THE ATONEMENT. 


enough to publish a report of my first 
solemn Mass since ordination to the 
Catholic priesthood, “communicated” by 
one of whose identity I am ignorant. Un- 


fortunately, in his or her apparent interest, 
I am in the course of what appears to have 


been a private conversation, made the 
author of the following extraordinary 
statement: “Since,” as he remarked 


lately to some friends, “the position of the 
Synagogue is in someways similar to that 
of the Anglicans and since quite a number 
of incidents chronicled in the still brief his- 
tory of the Society point that way, he 
hopes that the Society of the Atonement, 


with the assistance of his effective little 
monthly, The Lamp, may be an efficient 
factor in bridging the chasm between 


Christians and Jews, and thus help to re- 
claim to the Church not only ‘Our Lady’s 
Dowry,’ but ‘God’s chosen people,’ as well.” 
The Anglican-Synagogue parallel never 
having occurred to me, I am sure that I 
did not so express myself. My assuming 
for the Society of the Atonement, in ad- 
dition to the rather large contract of re- 
claiming to the Church “Our Lady’s 
Dowry,” the additional one of bringing 
into line “God’s chosen people as well,” 
must, I should think, have amused your 
readers as greatly, as I confess, it did me. 
It is quite probable that I said in the 
course of conversation, that our first lay 
brother is a converted Jew, and added the 
hope that he might be the forerunner of 
other similar conversions. 

PauL JAMES FRANCIS, S.A. 





regular, ex- 


and 


The clergy, secular 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y., July 23, 1910. 








